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LITERATURE. 


China. Ergebnisse Eigener- Reisen und 
darauf gegriindeter Studien, von Ferdi- 
nand Freiherrn von Richthofen. Erster 
Band. Einleitender Theil. Mit xxix Holz- 
schnitten und xi Karten. (Berlin: Rei- 
mer, 1877.) 

(First Notice.) 


No one who even turns over this remarkable 
volume can greatly wonder at the hesitation 
with which one undertakes to give an idea 
of its nature and contents in a few columns. 
Not to every one, even of those who have 
read and admired a work on such a scale, is 
given that needful faculty of photographic 
reduction. There is hardly any drawback 
to the admiration with which we regard the 
book, but there is to our satisfaction. Mis- 
giving is inevitable when we see foundations 
so broad laid for the labours of one architect. 
What number of years must yet be needful 
to raise the pile to its crowning pinnacle ? 
And then how many, in these days of hurry 
and over-occupation, and of study more and 
more specialised, will find time to master 
and appreciate a work so large in scope and 
execution? In regard to the first doubt we 
take comfort in the consideration that the 
author may still reasonably look forward to 
many industrious years. To the second 
question we can only reply that Wisdom is 
justified of all her children. 

The Freiherr Ferdinand von Richthofen 
left Europe with the Prussian mission of 
Count Eulemberg in 1860, bent on scientific 
exploration in some field, to which he evi- 
dently and justly felt his vocation clear, but 
knowing not as yet where. It was not till 
eight years later that he found his theatre. 
Bat in all the interval, by journeys in India, 
in the Indo-Chinese regions and Malay 
Islands, and in North America, he was in 
training for the great work of his life. On 
the New Year’s eve of 1868, being then in 
California, in conversation with his friend 
Prof. J. D. Whitney, he discussed the 
various regions of the earth that yet stood 
most in need of geological investigation :— 
“We came to the conclusion that among all the 
countries that were civilised and were known in 
a general way, China was not only that which 
had been least investigated, but that which was 
in the highest degree deserving of investigation, 
at once because of its vast population, of its 
wealth of production, and of its growing import- 
ance in the traffic of the world. The investiga- 
tion held forth promise of results of the most 
momentous bearing, both scientific and practical. 
Here, then, a task presented itself of gigantic 
measure, and I resolved to devote my whole 
energies to it for several years” (p. xxviii.). 


To carry out this resolution Richthofen 





landed at Shanghai in September, 1868. 
He buckled to his work without delay, and 
before long it stood out in its leading 
features clear before his eyes. So far as 
such a task could be achieved by one man 
in a limited number of years, it was this :— 
To lay solid foundations for the geographical 
comprehension of China, by determining the 
hypsometric relations of the surface in its 
main outlines, and ascertaining the law 
governing the axial directions of the moun- 
tain-ranges; by investigating the singular 
relation of China to the dischargeless re- 
gions of Asia on one side, and to the 
Tibetan Highlands on the other; and by 
tracing, so far as might be possible, the 
laws that have influenced climatic changes. 
“‘T had hardly hoped,” says the author, “to ac- 
complish anything of really great importance in 
even one of these directions; and it was sur- 
—_ to myself to experience how the great 
ines on which the mountain structure of this 
vast country is built up came out with ever- 
growing sharpness before me; while the series of 
the geological formations unrolled themselves 
with such completeness that in this respect also I 
was able to = clear conceptions. Had I 
been dealing with an European country, as little 
known, it would hardly have been possible in the 
same space of time to have made analogous pro- 
gress in regard to an area one-tenth as great. 
Manifestly the general structure of China was 
projected on lines much more simple and more 
easy of apprehension ” (pp. xxxi.—ii.), 

But besides these scientific problems there 
were questions of more immediate practical 
bearing to be examined, and to these his 
attention was especially drawn by a commis- 
sion which he received in 1870 from the 
Shanghai Chamber of Commerce. The 
practical and definite turn which this com- 
mission gave to his investigations was of 
great service to the traveller; and one result 
of his researches in this direction was to 
demonstrate that China in its wealth of coal 
is probably unmatched even by the United 
States of America. 

The journeys undertaken by Baron 
Richthofen in furtherance of his great 
scheme continued from the latter part of 
1868 till October 1872, when he sailed for 
Europe. They embraced a partial explora- 
tion, at least, of all the eighteen provinces of 
China except Kansuh, Yunnan, Kweichow, 
and Kwangsi. On his second journey (the 
exploration of the Yangtse Valley between 
Shanghai and Hankow) he was much in- 
terrupted by wet weather; but this never 
recurred, for China is so big a field that 
with a little experience and judgment a zone 
of exploration free from rain can be secured 
at every season of the year. 

The letters which Baron Richthofen ad- 
dressed to the Shanghai Chamber, printed 
in folio pamphlets at Shanghai in 1870-72, 
made known to those (probably few in 
number) who had the opportunity of read- 
ing them, the importance of his researches, 
as well as, in some measure, the extraordi- 
nary power and grasp with which he treated 
the scientific aspects of geography. 

Originally the author thought of publish- 
ing in England a view of such of his 
investigations as especially touched prac- 
tical questions. The scheme met with little 
encouragement ; and, happily, the Emperor 





William granted such aid as facilitated the 


publication of the mass of results in the 
actual handsome form. Though the present 
volume contains some admirable maps on a 
small scale, the detailed maps are still under 
preparation, and without them the detailed 
exposition of special studies would be im- 
practicable. The present volume, therefore, 
deals only with two great, but in a manner 
general and introductory, aspects of China :— 

(1) Its geographical relation to the con- 
tinent of Asia, and in connexion with this a 
view of the formation and transformation of 
the steppe-lands, both in Central Asia and 
in other regions of the world, and a survey 
of the orographic skeleton of Central Asia, 
and of its extension into China. 

(2) The perception of the influence of 
these physical relations on a great national 
history has led the author first to deal at 
considerable length with the Book Yii-Kung, 
the oldest literary monument bearing on 
Chinese geography, and thence to further 
studies, which have ended in his producing 
an elaborate review of the whole history of 
the knowledge of China, as acquired, first by 
the Chinese themselves, and secondly by 
Western nations. 

These two large subjects fill the present 
volume. I cannot more briefly indicate 
my view of Baron Richthofen’s capacity 
than in expressing the conviction that he 
has dealt with the second of the two 
branches of knowledge just mentioned with 
almost as great a grasp and mastery, as 
great a power of maintaining the interest of 
his readers, as with the first. 

The second and third volumes will con- 
tain specific discussions of the geography 
and geology of China; of the varying density 
of population; and of the bearing of external 
structure upon that density and on the 
great lines of traffic; with detailed descrip- 
tions of the coal-fields and other matters 
connected with the relation of different 
products and of their diffusion to geological 
formation and climate. The author also 
proposes to treat of the results of his jour- 
neys in other Eastern countries, and to recur 
to problems of comparative geography which 
these journeys have suggested. 

The fourth volume will be dedicated to 
Palaeontology, and will be the work of 
eminent specialists in science. The Atlas 
will contain not less than forty-four maps, 
prepared with the valuable aid of the younger 
Kiepert, and is expected to appear with the 
second volume. 

I cannot attempt here to give even a general 
notion of Richthofen’s physical exposition in 
the first part of the present volume. But I 
shall not greatly err if 1 say that the text 
and basis of this remarkable essay is found 
in that soil of Northern China to which the 
German name of Léss has been transferred 
from the analogous deposits in the Rhine 
Valley and on the Danube. The spread of 
this singular deposit over a great part of 
North China has influenced, not only the 
character of the landscape, but the spread 
of agriculture, the limits of civilisation, and 
the historical development of the States that 
have arisen on this soil, to such a degree as 
has hardly a parallel in any other part of 
the world. Inthe basin of the Wei River, 
on which stands Singanfu, the Léss is so pre- 
dominant that its yellow hue affects the 
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whole landscape, and even tinges the atmo- 
sphere. Here was the core of early Chinese 
history, and here, as Richthofen has some- 
where suggested, originated the use of the 
word hwang, “yellow,” as the symbol of 
the Earth, whence the primaeval Emperors 
were styled Hwang-ti, “ Lords of the Earth,” 
but more properly “Lords of the Yellow 
Loss !” 

It is not possible for us to follow out the 
chain of argument by which Richthofen 
demonstrates the “sub-aérial”” or atmo- 
spheric deposition of the Léss, but it is a fine 
specimen of physical reasoning. That depo- 
sition is still going on in the steppe-regions 
of Central Asia ; and when as yet the Yellow 
River did not exist the Loss country of 
China was a steppe-region which in every 
point of view resembled the adjacent tracts 
of the interior. Change came, perhaps with 
the sinking of the land, and with the nearer 
approach of the sea and its influences, which 
gradually opened out the land-locked basins, 
and developed the great drain of the Yellow 
Lands, the Yellow River. The salts were 
washed ont, the soil made fit for agriculture, 
and so in the converted steppe were laid the 
seeds of Chinese culture and empire. 

With this glance at what is, after all, but 
a part, though a governirg part, of the 
subject of the first section, we pass to the 
second section of this volume. But before 
doing so let us say a few words of externals. 
The work is set forth in beautiful style. 
Paper and print are excellent, but without 
inappropriate luze. The few cuts, too, are 
very good, not ad captandum, but really 
illustrative of the text. The design on the 
binding is unique. In the background we 
see the Great Wall in bold black outline 
climbing the mountains of Shansi. In the 
foreground stands a long-necked tortoise, 
sculptured from the rockin a fashion of strange 
primaeval art, such as may have borne the 
memorial tablet of the great Shi-Hwang-ti 
himself on the avenue to his sepulchre; and 
this carries on its back a vast monolithic 
slab, with the brief superscription of the 
book, ‘Cina von F. y. Ricuruoren.” It 
is wonderfully appropriate and suggestive to 
those who have eyes to see; not to those 
who begin to question in what Zoological 
Garden they can find a beast like this. 

H. Yute. 








Catiline, Clodius, and Tiberius. By Edward 
Spencer Beesly. (London: Chapman & 
Hall, 1878.) 


Pror. Bresty has here put together a few 
vigorous lectures upon Roman history which 
were delivered and separately published 
some ten yearsago. In the first of these 
Catiline is brought before us, not as the 
reckless conspirator and ruffian which 
ancient history describes, but as the leader 
of the popular party, hounded on to despe- 
rate courses by the oligarchs, and Cicero 
their supple tool, who drove him to a rebel’s 
death and blackened his memory for future 
ages. In the second we are asked to regard 
Clodius as a serious politician, and not 
merely as a loose gallant notorious for his 
scandalous frolics, becoming the desperado 
of the streets to revenge himself on Cicero 
and others for their damning evidence or 








bitter gibes. This is followed by an able 
statement of the arguments in favour of the 
thesis (maintained also in Germany by Stahr 
and Freytag), that the Emperor Tiberius 
was scandalously defamed by the jealous 
and rancorous aristocracy of Rome, who 
feared his virtues and maligned his motives 
while he lived, and, thanks to the genius of 
Tacitus, stamped upon history a record of 
their undying hatred. 

Startling as these conclusions may appear 
to many readers, they are not conceived in 
any spirit of caprice or literary paradox, 
but are earnestly enforced with weighty 
arguments and animated style, coloured 
with the sympathies and antipathies of 
present politics. It would be too much in- 
deed to say that the writer has proved any 
of his points conclusively; for proof is 
scarcely possible in cases such as these, where 
such positive evidence as exists on one side 
of the question is disputed by the critic as 
prejudiced or absurd, while the evidence on 
which he does rely upon the other side is 
mainly drawn from analogies and probabili- 
ties, or the general laws of human nature. 
But at least he has shown that there is 
much of inconsistency or seeming contradic- 
tion in the current narrative which has been 
commonly accepted. If we may judge from 
the trenchant style in which he writes, 
Prof. Beesly is a good hater; and in the 
Roman oligarchs of the last age of the 
Republic he seems to find a worthy object 
for his scorn. Few would care to plead in 
the defence of the unscrupulous rulers 
whose organised brigandage wrung a wail 
of despair and agony from all the subject 
provinces of Rome. Yet it may seem that 
on some points the language which he uses, 
though possibly consistent with the facts, 
which are of course familiar to the writer, 
may mislead an inexperienced reader, or 
encourage the bias of a hasty partisan. 

He speaks of Catiline, for example, as 
having ‘‘ the populace of Rome on his side, 
and the peasantry throughout Italy groan- 
ing under an infamous government, and 
ripe for revolution.”” Now there can be no 
doubt that there was at that time in Italy a 
vast amount of misery among the toiling 
millions—a fearful waste of human life in 
the servile population, pauperism and de- 
gradation in the proletariat of the towns. 
But much of this was due to causes with 
which the government of the day could not 
directly grapple. There were the evils of 
slavery, as it was then practised through 
the civilised world, which were to last under 
the Empire till they were checked awhile 
by the exhaustion of the slave-markets of 
the East. There was the decay of the 
Italian yeomanry, due to a long series 
of political and economic causes, to which 
each age had contributed its share. Pau- 
perism in the towns, depopulation in the 
country, were indeed steadily increasing, 
in the train of fatal consequences of the 
Social and Civil Wars, but the statesmen of 
the Empire long afterwards deplored that 
they were powerless to deal with the same 
evils. Much of the misery may be traced 
home to the selfishness and greed and crimi- 
nal indifference of the rulers in times past, 
but the present age could not escape its 
legacy of evil, nor could its leaders be re- 








sponsible for a state of things which they 
had not made, and could not themselves un- 
make without a social revolution of which 
none could foresee the issue. In the direct 
action of the government in Italy little can 
be proved that was rigorous or oppressive ; 
the burden of taxation was not heavy; the 
stock examples of official outrages belong for 
the most part to an earlier generation, and 
out of the undoubted mass of discontent the 
grievances that could be promptly remedied 
were few. 

In fairness to the oligarchs again, it must 
be owned that we look in vain among the 
popular leaders for any nobler policy or 
clearer aims of national wellbeing. It had 
not been so always. In the old days of con- 
stitutional privilege there were statesmen 
who distinctly realised and boldly strove for 
the interests of the plebs, and in Niebuhr’s 
sympathetic pages something of the halo of 
martyrdom gathers round the names of 
Cassius and Maelius and Manlius. The 
Gracchi faced the economic evils connected 
with the changes in the property in land; 
Drusus spent himself in pleading for the 
claims of the Italians to be raised to the level 
of the favoured citizens of Rome. These 
statesmen had large far-reaching aims; con- 
temporary slander, however busy with their 
names, imputed nothing worse than personal 
ambition. But the democrats of later days, 
what were their objects, what are their 
claims to our respectful sympathy? Prof. 
Beesly tells us that their characters “ have 
been painted very black, without a shadow 
of evidence.” 

It is true that we cannot lay much stress 
in this respect on the reckless railings of 
political opponents, but we are justified at 
least in testing their patriotism and their 
wisdom by their actions. Representative 
government had received a fatal blow; the 
popular leaders could appeal from the Senate 
to the people, and rapidly pass sweeping 
bills through the mass-meetings of the 
tribes. But what are the legislative mea- 
sures coupled with their names ? 

There is little evidence of any serious at- 
tempt to grapple with the abuses of pro- 
vincial misrule, notoriously scandalous as 
were the evils. We have no proof that the 
democrats themselves were more clean- 
handed than their rivals in official life. The 
turbulence and disorder in the streets was a 
disgrace to Rome: the insecurity of the 
high roads, the economic panics, were a 
fatal hindrance to all industrial progress. 
The popular leaders did not improve matters 
by their measures in favour of political 
clubs and organised guilds; by encouraging 
needy spendthrifts to agitate for repudia- 
tion; by their liberal schemes of Poot Law 
expenditure, which made the proietariat of 
Rome the privileged pensioners of a subject 
world; by granting extraordinary powers to 
the generals, and leaving the liberties of the 
Empire at the mercy of the great pro- 
consuls -who were soon to quarrel for the 
exclusive tenure of the power which had 
passed from the Comitia to the Camp. 

The Imperial system was a signal boon 
for a while at least to all civilised life, but 
its special blessings were unforeseen and 
quite uncared for by the chief agents in the 
Revolution. Many of them probably floated 
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only vaguely before the thoughts of Julius 
himself, vast as were his plans and com- 
manding as his genius; and he, we know, 
was hampered in his work of reconstruction 
by the self-seeking greed and bounded aims 
of the professed reformers, who had helped 
him to destroy the- old Republic but were 
looking next to share the spoil and build 
up again their shattered fortunes. Much 
even of Mommsen’s chapter on the policy 
of the great Caesar reads like an after- 
thought of history, like the Imperial pro- 
gramme sketched by Maecenas for Au- 
gustus in the pages of Dion Cassius; and 
certainly it needs a lively fancy to see posi- 
tive claims to our respect in the short- 
sighted schemers and the soldiers of fortune 
who fought for the triumph of their party, 
though we may with Prof. Beesly marvel at 
the mysterious instinct of the people, the 
fae Romuli, who “ steadily pushed forward 
to this consummation.” 

The chapter on the character of Tiberius 
raises a different set of questions, and it 
would be disrespectful to their author to pass 
lightly over the grave arguments which he 
has urged in favour of a conclusion which it 
is, however, not easy to adopt. 

W. Wotre Capes. 








Answer to the Form of Libel now before the 
Free Church Presbytery of Aberdeen. By 
W. Robertson Smith. (Edinburgh: David 
Douglas, 1878.) 


From a theological, a historical, and even a 
literary point of view, the defence of Prof. 
Robertson Smith, of Aberdeen, well deserves 
at least a brief notice. It was in the Anglli- 
can Church that the admissibility of Biblical 
criticism in the modern sense of the word 
was first debated, but it is in the Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland that the question 
seems likely to be most thoroughly investi- 
gated. The charges brought against Prof. 
Smith are three in number:—(1) That he 
has published opinions (in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and elsewhere) contrary to the 
Scriptures and the Westminster Confession ; 
(2) that he has published opinions “of a 
dangerous and unsettling tendency ;’’ and 
(3) that he has published writings which, 
by their neutrality of attitude in regard to 
doctrines set forth in the Scriptures and the 
Confession, and by their rashness of state- 
ment in regard to the critical construction 
of the Scriptures, tend to disparage the 
divine authority and inspired character of 
these books. Prof. Smith denies that the 
two latter charges are in accordance with 
the constitution of his Church, and certainly 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
would not entertain them for a moment. 
It is evident, too, that a complete discussion 
of a supposed rashness of critical statement 
involves a detailed examination altogether 
inappropriate for a large and mixed judicial 
assembly. It is the first of the three charges 
which Prof. Smith deals with in this pamph- 
let, and his defence, which shows great 
literary ability, contains much to interest 
and instruct the student. He has shown 
it to be possible to maintain devoutness of 
Spirit and a hearty acceptance of the dog- 
matic forms of belief with a thorough appli- 





cation to the Scriptures of the ordinary 
methods of philological criticism. True, 
the Confession insists on the “‘infallible”’ 
truth and divine authority of the Bible, but 
it studiously abstains from all attempt to 
define the process by which the book came 
into its present form. The witness of the 
Holy Spirit, to which the Confession appeals, 
refers to the spiritual truths contained in 
the Bible. The general historical veracity 
of its records is not matter of divine faith, 
but is reached by a due use of natural means. 
Prof. Smith objects to the famous dictum 
that “ Scripture contains God’s Word,” be- 
cause ‘‘some modern writers” (and surely 
some old ones, e.g. Luther) “have used it 
in the sense that part of the Bible is the 
Word of God, and another part is the word 
of man,” and prefers the expression that 
*‘ Scripture records or conveys to us the infal- 
lible and authoritative Word of God.” No 
doubt modern criticism hasarrived, or is tend- 
ing to arrive, at some results which would 
have much surprised the fathers of the Pres- 
byterian churches, but that is simply because 
the origin, literary form, and literary cha- 
racter of the Biblical writings had not begun 
to be investigated in the days of the Re- 
formation. In the text of the Bible, Calvin 
himself fully admits the existence of errors 
and inaccuracies ; and if you admit error in 
one part of the tradition as to the Bible, 
why not in another, provided always that 
“the divine substance of the Word,” its 
self-evidencing revelation of God and His 
will, remain unimpeached ? 

“But are there not critics’—so Prof. 
Smith formulates a possible objection— 
“who, under form of an attempt to get a 
consistent view of the Old Testament litera- 
ture,. . . eliminate God’s revealing hand from 
the history altogether ? No doubt there are ; 
but they effect this, not by what lies in the 
critical method, . .. but by assuming an 
additional and wholly alien principle—by 
assuming that everything supernatural is 
necessarily unhistorical.” I cannot follow 
Prof. Smith into all the details by which he 
illustrates and confirms his position. But it 
is worth noticing that after all that extreme 
criticism has said, he still maintains, with 
regard to Deuteronomy and Chronicles, 
‘that it is possible by fair enquiry to gain a 
view of their true method and meaning 
which disposes of the objections that have 
been brought against them, and enables us 
to draw from them fresh instruction.” 
“The supposition that Deuteronomy con- 
tains a fraud put forth in the name of God 
is as abhorrent to me as it can possibly be to 
the authors of the libel; the whole character 
of the book excludes such a hypothesis.” 
“T believe that the internal evidence goes to 
show that the work is considerably older 
than Kuenen supposes, and really had been 
lost in the troubles under Manasseh.”’ 

It would be indeed a pleasure to hear 
that this moderate and conciliatory statement 
of the principles and method of Biblical cri- 
ticism was deemed admissible in an office- 
bearer of the Free Church of Scotland. As 
Tholuck is reported to have said, not many 
years before his death, “The more liberal 
view [of inspiration ] can be introduced with- 
out injury among the laity, only on condition 
that the theologians first show that they can 





hold it without losing the power and purity 
of their religious life.” It is not in Germany 
only that they have begun to show it. 

T. K. Cueyns, 








MODERN HUNGARIAN POETRY. 

Uj Nemzedék ; kéltészete qyiijtemény, jellem- 
zésekkel. Szerkesztette és irta Gaspar 
Imre. (Nagyvarad: Hiigel Otto, 1877.) 

Dalok az idinek. Irta Gdspir Imre. Maso- 
dik kiadés. (Budapest: Aigner Lajos, 
1877.) 

Ungarische Volkslieder. 
Borromiius v. Benké. 
mann u. Molnar, 1877.) 


Uj Nemzedék (New Generation) is a collec- 
tion of short Hungarian poems, written 
by various modern authors since the year 
1870. The editor, while freely admitting that 
such talents as those of Arany, Petéfi, and 
Vordsmarty (the leading Hungarian poets 
of the last generation) must naturally be 
of rare occurrence, is dissatisfied with 
the adverse judgment generally expressed 
upon the poetical powers of the rising 
generation. He has therefore selected nu- 
merous examples from recently published 
works, with the object of proving that 
the new generation of Hungarian pocts 
is in no way inferior to that which pre- 
ceded it; and he strongly urges that 
young poets, from whom the best things may 
be ultimately expected, should be rather en- 
couraged to make further efforts than be 
disheartened by adverse and often undeserved 
criticisms. The editor must be commended 
for the care with which he has compiled a 
really useful and handy anthology of the 
most modern Hungarian poetry. The ad- 
vantages of a work of this description are 
evident. The most recent poets in every 
country are not generally known to foreign 
readers, and translators and others have often 
to look in vain for some small and compre- 
hensive work in which they may find a care- 
ful selection of the best poems, combined 
with a short account of each writer; and 
thus save themselves the laborious task of 
wading through the numerous poetical pro- 
ductions which from time to time appear, in 
order to ascertain what is really worthy of 
notice. The poems in the present collection 
are arranged under the name of each author 
alphabetically ; to which is added in every 
case a short account of his principal works, 
with a notice of their literary merits 
defects. 

Dalok az idinek (Songs for the Times. 
is a small volume, which has, however, 
reached its second edition, containing 
twenty-five original songs of a stirring and 
national character. The poet dedicates his 
work to the Hungarian youth, and calls 
upon his countrymen to fear no struggle 
for the good of their own home and father- 
land ; but he urges them no less to keep aloof 
from any war for the mere interests of 
diplomacy or of any particular dynasty. 

The little volume of Ungarische Voll:slieder 
is dedicated to the Kisfaludy and Petéfi 
Societies, and is intended to show how far 
the German language is available for a 
close rendering of Hungarian popular songs, 
without altering the metre. The original 
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text is given throughout in juxtaposition 
with the German translation. These little 
poems are of an amatory nature, and are 
not dissimilar in their construction to the 
popular Romaic songs of Christopulos. 

E. D. Burter. 





TWO PRUSSIAN KINGS. 


Friedrich der Grosse. Friedrich Wilhelin der 
Vierte. Zwei Biographien von Leopold 
von Ranke. (Leipzig: Duncker & Hum- 
blot, 1878.) 


(Second Notice.) 


From the “ Hermit of Potsdam” to the sub- 
ject of Ranke’s second memoir there is a cer- 
tain descent. Friedrich Wilhelm IV. took his 
own measure accurately enough when he 
said to the Frankfurt deputation which came 
to offer him the German crown, “ Friedrich 
the Great would have been your man; I am 
not a great Prince.” But if “the Roman- 
ticist on the throne of the Caesars,’’ as he 
was allusively called by Strauss (under the 
mask of Julian the Apostate), had not quite 
the character and talents which most adorn 
a throne, he had singular intellectual gifts, 
and few Germans in a private station could 
match his learning, artistic culture, elo- 
quence and wit. Ranke’s hesitation in 
dealing with a life which, it might be 
thought, he must be so completely competent 
to describe will seem very timid work to 
proficients in the newest historical methods, 
for whom probability is identical with proof. 
While Egyptologists and Accadists expound 
‘with unerring accuracy the obscurest doings 


-and most reserved designs of Chufa or Ku- 


durmabuk, Ranke avows that, what with 
current sympathies and antipathies and the 
want of authentic information available as 
to the acts and motives of a sovereign with 
whom he was intimately acquainted, his 
materials are only sufficient for a tentative 
sketch. For these and other reasons the 
ground, no doubt, was as_ slippery for 
Ranke as the narrative of the civil wars 
was for Horace’s friend Pollio, so that we 
are not surprised to find him resorting to 
the selective process on a scale unusual 


‘even with himself. The points specially 


illustrated are the king’s education, and the 
“genesis’’ of the so-called “ United ” Land- 
tag of 1847, a body composed of the eight 
provincial Diets of the kingdom. The early 
history of Prussia’s constitutional evolution 
is not a very attractive topic for foreigners, 


‘and Ranke’s euphemisms are sometimes mis- 


leading ; but he has given an admirable pic- 
ture of the king’s struggle to save the reali- 
ties of Personal Government by the Grace of 
God, and the efforts of the “limited reason 
of subjects” to obtain, at any rate, the 
measure of liberty already enjoyed for years 
by Saxons, Thiiringians, Wiirtembergers, 
and Bavarians. As a sample of Ranke’s 
reluctance to call spades spades, we may 
quote his description of the king’s refusal 
to accept the crown of the German Empire 
in 1849, on the invitation of the Frankfurt 
Parliament :— 

“Herein lay a great temptation for Friedrich 
Wilhelm IV., for his natural ambition set towards 
the acquisition of power in Germany. This was 
balanced by a lively remembrance of the forms of 





the old empire, and the consideration that the 
Assembly had usurped the right of electing an 
emperor.” 


He was afraid, too, that the German Con- 


stitution, of which the new dignity was to 


be the crown, would lead him to revolutionary 
roads, and for these united considerations, 
‘“‘with firm, free decision,” he declined the 
offer from Frankfurt. . 

This makes the king a mild and timid 
conservative, whereas his personal remarks 
to the parliamentary deputation showed that 
his gran rifiuto, if partly made per viltade, 
was based on devotion to the superstition of 
divine right. The king’s words were :— 


“The thing of which we are talking has no mark 
of the Holy Cross, does not stamp God’s grace 
on the brow, is no crown. It is the iron collar of 
a servitude by which the son of twenty-four 
regents, Kurfiirsts, and kings, the sovereign of 
sixteen millions of men, the master of the truest 
and bravest army in the world, would be made a 
serf of the Revolution. And be that far from 
me.” 


We have all lately read some vigorous de- 

nunciations of this king’s Crimean War 
policy by a German Prince, who was his 
superior in general lights and statesmanlike 
nsight. The Prince Consort’s criticisms 
accurately represented our national feeling 
of the time, and few of us are likely to differ 
from them now; but the questions involved 
have a Prussian as well as an English side, 
and on this we may hear Friedrich Wilhelm’s 
biographer with advantage, especially as he 
is no Russian partisan, and is capable of 
historic sympathies with the Turks. Writing 
more than twenty years after the events in 
question, Ranke completely endorses the neu- 
tral policy of Friedrich Wilhelm, and asserts 
that everyone now sees 1870 in 1854. He 
says of the king :-— 
“ He could not support Russia, because her attack 
was wrongful ; but he was still less disposed to 
associate himself with her opponents, because he 
considered their breach with Russia, at the time of 
its occurrence, to be unjustifiable. Far from 
wishing the subjugation of the Turkish Empire to 
Russia, a notion which he by no means ascribed 
to the Emperor Nicholas, he was on the Russian 
side in so far as the Czar was the champion’ of the 
Porte’s Christian subjects, whose liberation from 
the pressure that burdened them the king also 
deemed to be absolutely necessary... . The 
king’s policy arose from no sort of calculation; it 
was only inspired by the desire to do right ac- 
cording to the best of his knowledge in respect 
both to the European Powers and to our fellow- 
Christians in Turkey. Seldom has such pure and 
conscientious conduct produced, in the end, such 
immense political advantages, Prussia’s persist- 
ency in the old alliance, and participation in the 
general movement in favour of the Christian 
populations, was the cause why, in the subsequent 
general complications, Russia opposed no resistance 
to Prussian warlike enterprises, when these proved 
to be unavoidable, neither in respect to Austria, 
whose departure from the old system cost her dear, 
nor in respect to France ; and everyone now agrees 
that Friedrich Wilhelm’s neutral policy was the 
source of the great successes which were afterwards 
obtained.” 


This comes to the same point as all the 
recent programmes of German policy de- 
livered in the Reichstag by the highest 
official authority, who described with scorn 
the attempts to draw the king into the 
Western alliance of 1854, and almost spoke 
of the Prussian neutrality of that date as 





establishing a finality from which Germany 
must never depart. But as we saw, deliberate 
calculations like those put forth in explana- 
tion of Germany’s present attitude had no 
place in Friedrich Wilhelm’s mind. Ranke 
says :—‘ Even the ablest man with the widest 
vision can never measure the consequences of 
his activity. Friedrich Wilhelm IV. had no 
idea of paving the way by his neutrality for 
the subsequent development of the Prussian 
ower in the manner which has come to 
pass.” If the fullness of time were come the 
reflection might occur that never before in 
history had “* pureand conscientious ” conduct 
obtained so stupendous a crown. But some 
pages of that future which Ranke says was 
hidden from his royal friend are equally dark 
for us. If Friedrich Wilhelm was the author 
of 1866 and 1870, he was surely the author 
of 1878. Appreciations of that sovereign’s 
policy will be premature until mankind is 
better able than now to read the meaning 
of “the omen coming on” in Eastern 
Europe. G. SrracHey. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Fernvale: Some Pages of Elsie’s Life. By 
Harry Buchanan. (London: Samuel Tins- 
ley & Co., 1878.) 

Broad Outlines of Long Years in Australia. 
By Mrs. Henry Jones. (London: Samuel 
Tinsley & Co., 1878.) 

Lady Grizel. An Impression of a Momentous 
Epoch. By the Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 
In Three Volumes. (London: R. Bentley 
& Son, 1878.) 


Fernvale is mainly taken up with the 
girlish pranks of the heroine, a slangy, 
noisy, brainless, selfish hoyden, in her school- 
room years; and ends with her marriage to 
an eligible captain a few years later, after a 
long illness has quieted her down a little 
externally, but left her as empty-headed and 
uninteresting as she was when in short 
frocks. There is a second heroine in the 
shape of an elder sister, who is saved by 
the sudden reappearance of her ne’er-do- 
well father from an imprudent marriage 
with a still less reputable suitor, one Mr. 
Val de Travers, whose name perhaps veils an 
allegory of the recently fashionable plan of 
asphalte-paving, now being discarded in 
favour of wooden blocks. The writer at the 
end of the volume has modestly cited 
Byron’s line— 

“A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in’t ;” 
but he has scarcely done himself justice, 
since there are some things for which a 
reader might have looked vainly elsewhere. 
Such are Elsie the heroine’s full name, which 
is neither Alice nor Ellen, but ‘‘ Elsimora,”’ to 
the copyright of which Mr. Buchanan is as 
fairly entitled as Mrs. Kenwigs was to that 
of her eldest daughter’s name, Morleena; 
the information that the well-known sea- 
port of the Gironde is called Archachon ; 
that a Spanish-American lady of partly 
Indian blood, and born in the Argentine 
Confederation, is a creole ; that specie 
dollars from the same quarter (Buenos 
Ayres) are gold coins—which very naturally 
astonishes the clerks at a leading London 
bank, where a bag of them is emptied on 
the counter; that this Spanish lady calls 
her husband mia cara, while he, an accom- 
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plished linguist, in turn describes another 
lady as “Madam Virtuoso’’—all which, with 
similar details, makes the book far more 
cheerful reading than its qualities as a 
story might lead one to expect. 

Broad Uutlines of Long Years in Australia 
does but employ the slenderest thread of 
story on which to string incidents and epi- 
sodes of settler-life, written for the most 

art in a rambling, colloquial, and slipshod 
style, without the merit of interest or vivid- 
ness in the details. It does not deserve to 
be classed with George Linton, another tale 
of similar character, which appeared not 
long ago, as a memorial of the beginnings 
of our colony in Natal; though, amid so 
many details, there are of course some which 
are comparatively unfamiliar, and which will, 
perhaps, repay search through the volume on 
the part of those who are making a special 
study of Australian subjects. 

Mr. Wingfield has attempted one of the 
boldest and most difficult of literary tasks, 
that of writing an historical, as distinguished 
from a mere costume, novel. The time he 
has selected, the close of George II.’s reign 
and the earlier period of George III.’s, 
spreads over about twenty-eight years, 
though his story, whose chronology is rather 
mixed, extends a long way each side of 
these nominal limits, and its central motive 
is the story of that Elizabeth Chudleigh, 
Countess of Bristol and alleged Duchess 
of Kingston, whose conviction for bigamy 
before the Peers is one of the most curious 
pages in the scandalous records of the 
Jast century. The influence of Thackeray, 
even to some turns of phrase, is very 
noticeable in Lady Grizel, though there is 
nothing which savours of plagiarism. An 
Envoiat the close of the third volume, which 
might more appropriately have been a preface 
to the first, confesses some few of the many 
anachronisms and other deviations from the 
actual course of history which have been 
admitted for dramatic purposes, and depre- 
cates adverse criticism in these respects on 
the ground that the author’s aim has been 
to give a broad general notion of the time 
he draws, and not to put so many volumes 
of the Annual Register into action and 
dialogue. He is right in his main principle, 
though some of the liberties taken are un- 
helpful and superfluous, but the chief fault 
of the sort which a critic detects is in the 
version given us of the heroine’s career. 
Mr. Wingfield has either kept too close to 
facts, or departed too widely from them. 
He was quite at liberty to make Miss Chud- 
leigh, in real life the daughter of a moder- 
ately prosperous Devonshire squire and 
officer, the penniless orphan of a great peer, 
and to vary as he pleased the story of her 
double marriage, of her trial, and of her 
death. But having kept so exactly to his- 
tory as making her maid-of-honour to the 
Princess of Wales, describing her as be- 
trothed to the Duke of Hamilton, and 
separated from him during his tour on the 
Continent by the treachery of her aunt, 
Mrs. Hanmer—who intercepted the letters 
and promoted another marriage—it is an 
artistic mistake to bring her then into 
relation with an entirely fictitious set of 
characters ; such as Captain John Bellasis 
(afterwards Earl Bellasis), her first hus- 





band, substituted for Captain Augustus 
John Hervey (afterwards Earl of Bristol), 
and the octogenarian rowé Duke of Tewkes- 
bury, described, in prejudice to the Duke of 
Norfolk’s rights, as “ premier Duke of Eng- 
land,” her second husband, in lieu of Evelyn 
Pierrepoint, Duke of Kingston (a creation 
of 1715), who was a man of decent life as 
lives in his grade went then. We ought 
not to have had Hamilton and Hanmer if 
we have Bellasis and Tewkesbury, and con- 
versely the historical names should have 
been changed if the story was to be alto- 
gether idealised and treated as affording 
mere suggestions, as in the case of Wood- 
stock, say, among historical novels. And in 
some respects Mr. Wingfield has been 
scarcely well advised in his alterations, for 
the actual facts are more striking and dra- 
matic than those he has substituted. For 
instance, he makes the Duke of Tewkesbury 
wed Lady Grizel in total ignorance of her 
previous marriage, and Lord Bellasis to 
turn up just too late from the enforced 
exile on foreign military service to which 
his angry wife’s influence had condemned 
him for many years, whereas the truth is 
that Lord Bristol, having lost the one child 
which was borne to him by Miss Chudleigh, 
joined with her collusively in an ecclesias- 
tical suit for ‘“‘jactitation of marriage,” 
wherein, by adroit suppression of evidence, 
a decree of nullity was publicly obtained, 
on the strength of which the Duke of 
Kingston then married her. Again, her 
first wedding, although private, does not 
appear to have been of the Fleet class; 
and there seems to be evidence that she 
got at and destroyed the entry in the 
parish. register of Lainston which attested 
it. This would have given a good incident 
for the story, and both Mr. Wilkie Collins 
and Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson have shown how to 
use it. Thirdly, an opportunity is lost 
of bringing in Sam Foote, in reference to 
the Duchess of Kingston’s quarrel with him 
for putting her, as Lady Kitty Crocodile, 
into his unacted farce, A Trip to Calais ; 
and, lastly, the actual circumstances of her 
death were more striking than the artificial 
catastrophe which Mr. Wingfield has pro- 
vided. Looking at his novel, however, from 
the point of view suggested by its secondary 
title, An Impression of a Momentous Epoch, 
he must be pronounced to have, on the 
whole, achieved a success, and to have given 
a very graphic sketch of the barbarism, 
corruption, and national degradation into 
which the vicious and incapable Hanoverian 
dynasty had plunged Great Britain by the 
middle of the last century. It would be 
wholesome reading for some of the more 
violent Russophobists to learn how far the 
England of 1770 was behind the Russia of 
1878, though the latter country is in politi- 
cal and social development three centuries 
in our rear; how universal was the cor- 
ruption of statesmen (a legacy from Wal- 
pole’s demoralising rule) ; how coarsely pro- 
fligate the habits of the Court and the 
nobility ; how sanguinary and inefficient the 
penal code; how insecure the liberties and 
heavy the burdens of the subject ; how effete 
and contemptible the Church, after half a 
century of Whig prelates and premiers; how 
spent, gone, and forgotten the prestige 





which England had acquired abroad in the 
wars of Queen Anne. Mr. Wingfield under- 
stands quite well how nothing short of main 
force prevented the first two Georges from 
ruining England to pamper Hanover, and 
how the third George’s stolid obstinacy and 
mean hate of superior minds cost Great 
Britain dearer than all the Stuarts could 
have done, had they been kept, with ade- 
quate constitutional restraints, upon the 
throne, while the personal grace and culture 
which at their worst they never lacked would 
have prevented the absolute savagery of 
manners into which society drifted under the 
German boors. Pitt, the Great Commoner, 
is boldly sketched, but not so well as Lord 
Bute, Wilkes, and Henry Fox. It scarcely 
appears that Mr. Wingfield has realised the 
extent, reality, and value of the services 
which Wilkes, charlatan as le was, ren- 
dered to constitutional freedom, or that the 
“general warrants,” of which he made an 
end, and in respect of which one of the chief 
anachronisms in the story is committed, 
were the exact English correlative of the 
lettres de cachet of infamous memory. Nor is 
the curiously prosaic temper of the age 
quite clearly put before the reader. On the 
other hand, the early loves of George III. 
and Lady Sarah Lennox, mother of the 
famous Napiers—who might have been 
instead the mother of a George IV. and 
William IV.—are very cleverly told; and, 
indeed, so far as the dynasty is concerned, 
Lady Grizel reads in parts like the Greville 
Memoirs thrown back three quarters of a 
century, in just the same temper of effusive 
loyalty. RicuarD F, LirrLepate. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


In My Indian Garden. By Phil. Robinson. 
With a Preface by Edwin Arnold, C.S.I. (Samp- 
son Low.) These delightful papers will be new 
to English readers; but thougu this is not men- 
tioned in the volume before us, they created 
much interest in India about seven years ago, 
when many of them appeared in the columns of 
the Allahabad Pioneer ; and the interest was in- 
creased when they were known to be by a 
youthful writer, a son of the well-known Rev. 
Julian Robinson, then the editor of that paper. 
They are essays in natural history, but not so much 
essays on natural history as on the common objects 
of India—birds, insects, trees, frogs, squirrels, Indian 
servants, the Indian seasons, and so forth, They 
treat unhackneyed subjects with quaint humour 
and with remarkable literary skill and taste. Old 
Izaac Walton would have enjoyed them im- 
meisely, so would White of Selborne, and even 
Addison would have admired them. Mr. Robin- 
son closely observes the little objects around him, 
not as a scientific naturalist, though he displays 
scientific knowledge also, but with a sympathetic 
power of entering into their life and hitting it off 
in a happy and humorous manner with the aid 
of much literary culture. He does not give de- 
scriptions so much as pictures. For him, not in 
vain, to use his own phrase, “ the great unclouded 
sky is terraced out with flights of birds.” A dak 
bungalow fowl suggests curious enquiry as to 
what the value of life must be to it. 

“ Indian crows,” he says, ‘ cannot, like young sweeps, 
be called ‘innocent blacknesses,’ for their nigritude 
is the livery of sin, the badge of crime-life, the 
scarlet V on the shoulder of the convict Voleur, the 
snow-white leprosy of Gehazi or the yellow garb of 
Norfolk islanders. And yet they do not wear their 
colour with humility or even common decency.” 


When lying awake in bed at night he is pleased 
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to think that the green parrot, which causes so 
much needless devastation among the fruit trees, 
is being garrotted by the owl. A bheesty, or 
water-carrier, suggests to him a seal carrying a 
porpoise upon its back. The industrious myna, 
like the Germans, is incomparable at hard un- 
showy work, 

“ Intelligence is his of a high order, for, busy as he 
may be, the myna descries before all others the far- 
away speck in the sky which will grow into a hawk, 
and it is from the myna’s cry of alarm that the 
garden becomes first aware of the danger that is 
approaching. But wit he has none. His only way 
of catching a worm is to lay hold of its tail and pull 
it out of its hole—generally breaking it in the middle 
and losing the bigger half.” 

Some of the sketches, such as “Under the 
Tamarind” and “Under the Mango,” are of a 
higher order ; but all of them are fresh and bright. 


In the large collection of “ Briefe und Akten- 
stiicke zur Geschichte des sechzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts,” which Herr von Druffel is editing at 
Munich in the name of the Historical Commission, 
the events of the Smalkaldian War occupy an im- 
portant place. New light is thrown upon them by 
the Tagebuch des Viglius van Zwichem, which 
Herr von Druffel has just edited from the auto- 
graph in the State Archives of Brussels (Munich). 
Ranke had already made use of the important 
records of the Privy Council of Charles V., 
but we are only now put in full possession of 
them. We are moreover indebted to Druffel’s 
book for a comprehensive Introduction giving the 
sources of the history of the Smalkaldian War, 
and a commentary in which the thorough critical 
investigation of the minutest questions is carried 
almost to excess, 


Wirn the exception of Falconer’s inimitable 
translations, which are only to be found in old 
numbers of the Oriental Miscellany and other 
defunct journals, the versions of Persian poetry 
which have been presented to the English reader 
have seldom been remarkable either for accuracy 
or elegance. We have just received a little 
book, Flowers from the Bustdén (Thacker), 
containing a rendering of certain apologues 
from Saadi’s well-known work into smooth English 
verse. The sense of the text is generally accurately 
given, but the translator has fallen into the common 
error of expanding the original by the use of otiose 
epithets to suit the exigencies of metre or rhyme, 
The following is a specimen :— 

“The bird of fancy in its wildest flight 

Hath never mounted to His godhead’s height, 

And subtle intellect, though it may strive, 

Beyond the skirts of praise can ne'er arcive ; 

This maelstrom infinite devours the mind, 

Like foundered ships that leave no trace behind.” 
The words in italics are not in the original Persian, 
and the word “praise” is a mistranslation by 
which the antithesis is lost, The literal rendering 
is:— 

Tho bird of fancy flies not to the summit of His 

nature, 

Nor does the hand of understanding reach the skirt 

of ILis attributes. 

In this whirlpool thousands of ships have gone 

down, 

So that not a plank was seen upon the shore. 

The book is, however, very readable, and conveys 
a fairly good impression of the style of the great 
Persian moralist. 


Tue aspirant to proficiency in legerdemain was 
not long since obliged to content himself with 
such meagre instruction as was contained in the 
chapters on conjuring in boys’ Christmas annuals. 
Now, however, the literature of the subject is 
becoming quite extensive, and various treatises 
exist in which the whole subject is carefully 
and technically explained. The last contri- 
bution to the magician’s library is Mr. E, Sachs’ 
Sleight of IIand, a» work written by one who is 
obviously a proficient as well as an enthusiast in 
his art. It treats of drawing-room magic and 





card tricks, as well as of the more imposing stage 
illusions; and contains, moreover, a suggestive 
chapter upon “ spiritualistic ” tricks, The explana- 
tions given are clear and concise, and are accom- 
panied by some excellent hints on the proper mise 
en scene. We can recommend the book to all 
who desire to penetrate the mysteries of the 
conjuring art. 


Ernst BernuerM, Privatdocent at the Univer- 
sity of Géttingen, has published a clever little 
work, Zur Geschichte des Wormser Concordates 
(Gottingen: Peppmiiller). By showing it to 
have been a compromise of the more moderate 
Church and political parties, he at the same time 
gives an internal history of this celebrated treaty, 
and brings forward just as convincing proof of the 
treaty having received many very different inter- 
pretations, and of the consistent policy of the 
Popes having herein been victorious over the 
wavering policy of the Emperors. Lastly, it 
appears from his researches that there were several 
forged records of the Concordat, which, in the dis- 
putes between Church and State concerning the 
application of the treaty, were used with astonish- 
ing boldness. 


THe Hakluyt Society could scarcely have 
chosen a more interesting subject for their annual 
volume than the narratives of the voyages made in 
the latter part of Queen Elizabeth’s reign which 
secured for the British a firm footing in India. 
One of the boldest seamen of that adventurous 
age was Sir James Lancaster, who commanded the 
first two expeditions to the East Indies; the nar- 
ratives of his voyages, full of romantic adventure, 
are here reprinted from the collections of Hak- 
luyt and Purchas, but have been largely supple- 
mented by abstracts from manuscript journals of 
voyages to the East Indies preserved in the India 
Office, which have been reverently searched 
through by Mr. Clements Markham, who edits 
this volume. These were the days when the 
English East India Company achieved a great 
amount of Arctic work in their search for a 
shorter northward route to the Indies, so that 
the volume fitly concludes with a Narrative of 
the Voyage of Captain John Knight (1606) to 
seek the north-west passage, the precious manu- 
script of which was rescued from a wastepaper 
heap in the India Office. 

Mr. M. G. Murwatt, of the Buenos Ayres 
Standard, whoze work on Brazil we noticed a 
few weeks ago, has now completed a volume 
on The English in South America (Stanford), 
for which his countrymen will be grateful. 
This chain of little biographies, collected with 
enthusiastic and loving diligence, takes us 
through the most stirring events of the poli- 
tical history of the continent; from the days 
when Cabot and Barlow first sailed up the 
Parana, through the period of the Spanish 
Conquest when the chief British actors on the 
scene were explorers, buccaneers, adventurers, or 
eager missionaries, to the time of the Independence 
wars, when Ambrose O'Higgins performed those 
feats of valour which raised him to be Viceroy 
of Peru, and thence to the later period of 
the commercial and industrial development of 
the continent, in which Anglo-Saxons have 
played by far the most important parts. Some- 
thing is told us here of not fewer than be- 
tween six and seven hundred men who have been 
connected with some great work or enterprise that 
perpetuates their memory; a few portraits of 
leading spirits have been reproduced. The extent 
to which the development of the continent has 
been owing to British genius as shown in this 
work is indeed astonishing, and seems fully to 
warrant Mr. Mulhall’s prediction that the be- 
girning of next century will see a preponderance 
of English ideas on the continent, as well as the 
elevation of men of English descent to the highest 
posts in the public service. 


Mrs. Brassgy’s Voyage in the “ Sunbeam,” our 
Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months (Long- 





mans), is in every way a most charming book. It 
is a brightly written record of the scenes and im- 
pressions of a yacht voyage round the world, 
across the Atlantic to South America, through 
the Straits of Magellan over the Pacific, delaying 
here and there at one or other of its lovely islands, 
to Japan and China, then through the Indian 
Ocean by Ceylon to Aden, the Red Sea, and the 
canal, back by the Mediterranean to England 
again ; and is admirably illustrated by nearly 500 
beautiful engravings. 

The Visible Origin of Language. (Effingham 
Wilson.) Philological squarers of the circle are 
generally more dangerous than mathematical ones, 
because everyone thinks he is a judge of language, 
while a knowledge of figures is not a universal 
accomplishment. The following quotation will 
show that the author before us is more ingenious 
than happy either in his verses or in his etymo- 
logies :— 

“ The bud, or close and opening pod, 

Combines the hat or hut, and hod. 

A body, too, it is, or bust ; 

The same form gives you moss and must, 

Output from moisture, bodies small, 

Of water-beads on ground or wall.” 
Three Anticyras can hardly cure a man who, after 
saying “that the primaeval language does exist in 
the original tongue of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures,” goes on to state that he has read “ Prof. 
Max Miiller’s book.” 


Oriental Records: Historical. By W.H. Rule, 
D.D. (Bagster and Sons.) This is a sequel to a 
volume already noticed in the AcapEemy. It is 
free from the faults and blunders that disfigured 
the latter, but like it is vitiated by a preconceived 
theory and a determination to twist everything 
into agreement with that theory. The book, 
however, will be found useful and interesting 
reading by those who want to know what illustra- 
tions of the Bible have been afforded by modern 
research. The author deals with such subjects as 
“The Institution of the Sabbath,” “ Spirit-wor- 
ship,” ‘ Human Sacrifices,” “The Tombs of the 
Kings,” “The Future State,” and will no doubt 
convey much information to the class for whose 
use his book is intended. 


Dogs, in their Relation to the Public, Social, 
Sanitary, and Legal. By Gordon Stables, M.D., 
R.N. (Cassells.) We can cordially recommend 
this little book to all who take an intelligent 
interest in the management of their canine pets. 
The author, who is well known for his previous 
publications concerning both dogs and cats, writes 
with the practical good sense of a doctor, com- 
bined with the hearty enthusiasm of a naval 
man. Ilis present work is admittedly occasioned 
by the recent hydrophobia-scare, which has some- 
how passed away as rapidly as it came; but his 
advice to the public possesses a permanent value. 
Among other bold suggestions, Dr. Gordon 
Stables recommends the licensing of dogs as 
beasts of draught, and vehemently attacks the 
modes of conveying dogs commonly adopted by 
the railway companies. 


WE have received the Library Edition of De- 
brett’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage for 
1878 (Dean and Son), edited by Robert H. Mair, 
LL.D. “ Debrett” is characterised not so much 
by historical or genealogical learning, as by the 
copious amount of information afforded concerning 
the living members of the titled aristocracy. To 
this department of his subject the editor has 
devoted special attention in the present issue, 
which is stated to be the one hundred and sixty- 
fifth since the first year of publication, and he has 
been able to add much new matter. Among other 
improvements, he has added short biographies of 
Privy Councillors. As a record of domestic 
events—a sort of family Bible for the use of 
aristocratic circles—the value of the book is above 
criticism. As a work of reference to the class of 
literary students, its utility is not so great; but 
even they will not speak unkindly of the labour 
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involved in such an enormous collection of authen- 
tic facts. We have two small objections to bring 
to the notice of the editor. One is that advertise- 
ments are most inconveniently bound up between 
the title-page and the body of the text ; the other 
has regard to the wildness of some of the deriva- 
tions sanctioned. “The word ‘sire,’ usually 
heading letters addressed to a male sovereign, is ” 
certainly not “ derived from the Greek.” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. TRELAWNY’s revised and enlarged book, 
now named Records of Shelley, Byron, and the 
Author, is likely to be issued very soon. It comes 
out though the publishing house of the late Mr. 
Pickering. 


Tue King of Portugal is continuing his trans- 
lations from Shakspere, and is now engaged upon 
The Merchant of Venice. 


WE are sorry to hear that Prof. Clifford, in 
consequence of a thorough break-down in health, 
has again been ordered to give up work and take 
an immediate sea voyage as his only chance of 
recovery. He has accordingly started this week 
for Gibraltar and Malta. Happily, however, 
about two-thirds of his work on the Elements of 
Dynamics (announced in the Acapemy Sept. 29, 
1877) is ready for press, and will be published 
almost immediately by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
This portion forms a complete treatise on Kine- 
matics. 


An illustrated edition of Mr. Francis George 
Heath’s Fern Paradise will be published in a few 
days by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. 


Miss BetHam-Epwarps, the author of Kitty, 
has a new novel in the press which will possess 
some singularities. The scene is laid in an old 
French city, and the story is one which could 
only have suggested itself to an English resident 
in France under peculiar circumstances. 


At the second monthly meeting of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom, a committee 
of eleven was appointed to report on all details 
relating to the compilation and publication of a 
general catalogue of English literature. 


Miss Kate Tuompson’s Handbook to the Public 
Picture Galleries of Europe, issued last summer 
by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., has been so weil 
received that a second edition has been called for 
within a year of its publication. In its prepara- 
tion the author has not contented herself with 
a simple reprint, but has embodied the results of 
a fresh journey undertaken during the winter to 
all the principal galleries of Europe. The new 
edition, therefore, has been thoroughly revised, 
enlarged, in a great part re-written, and fully 
brought up to date. It will be published in the 
course of the present month. 


Tue Rev. Charles Lesingham Smith, rector of 
Little Canfield, whose death was announced in 
our impression of March 9, has bequeathed to 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, his books on mathe- 
matics, classics, and divinity, and his printed por- 
traits of mathematicians. To the Fitewilliam 
Museum he has left a portrait, dated 1657, by 
Samuel Oooper, and any other portraits in his 
possession which the trustees of the Museum may 
wish to have. 


Tue Rey. J. Laing is actively engaged in the 
compilation of the Dictionary of Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous Literature of Great Britain, which 
was commenced by the late Mr. Halkett, of the 
Advocates’ Library. Mr. Laing proposes to com- 
plete the examination this summer of the collec- 
tions of the Bodleian Library, and then to exhaust 
the contents of the Mendham collection at the 
Law Society and the library of the Athenaeum 
Club. When the prospectus for the publication 
of Mr. Halkett’s materials first appeared, the 





number of books which he had examined was 
supposed to amount to twenty thousand, but this 
number was considerably over-estimated. At the 
present time the volumes which have been col- 
lated can fall little short of that number. The 
labours of Mr. Laing have greatly increased the 
value of the work, which all bibliographers are 
eagerly expecting. 

WE understand that a new Guide to London is 
in preparation by Mr. Baedeker, of Leipzig and 
London, and will be published before the end of 
the present month. 


Caprain G. A. Rarkes is about to publish 
with Messrs. R. Bentley and Son the first volume 
of a History of the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany. The work will include a History of the 
Ancient and Honourable Artillery Company of 
Boston, Mass., founded in the year 1638 by mem- 
bers of the H. A. C. of London. 


Tue Hackney Vestry, after a debate of two 
hours on the letter addressed to them by the 
Metropolitan Free Libraries Committee, have 
resolved by 38 tu 13 that the opinion of the in- 
habitants be taken as to the adoption of the 
Public Libraries Acts. The Secretary of the 
Committee, Mr. FE. B. Nicholson, of the London 
Institution, will gladly receive offers of assistance 
in its work. 

Messrs. GRIFFITH AND F'ARRAN have in the 
press for immediate publication a work entitled 
The Crimean Campaign with the Connaught 
Rangers, 1854-56, by Lieut.-Col. N. Steevens. 
It contains a personal narrative of events from 
the embarkation of the 88th Connaught Rangers 
in April, 1854, to their return to England in July, 
1856, including the battles of Alma and Inker- 
mann, and the miseries of the winter of 1854-5, and 
relating the stirring events during eleven months 
in the trenches before Sebastopol. 


Tue King’s College lectures for ladies, which 
were inaugurated in February last at a meeting 
presided over by the Duke of Argyll, have been 
so highly appreciated in Kensington and else- 
where that the total number of entries during the 
present term amounts to more than 600, The 
various courses have included Holy Scripture and 
Church History; Logic and Moral Philosophy ; 
Ancient and Modern History; Latin, English, 
French and German Language and Literature ; 
and Botany. These courses will be continued 
after Easter, with the addition of Mathematics 
(Geometry, Higher Arithmetic, and Ulementary 
Algebra), Astronomy, Experimental Physics (the 
theory of sound in its relation to music), Geology 
and Physical Geography, Greek (elementary), 
Latin (advanced), and Harmony. The classes 
will be conducted as before in the Vestry Hall, 
High Street, Kensington, by permission of the 
vestry; but it is proposed after the summer to 
obtain a building in the same locality, where the 
work may be permanently carried on and extended 
in many ways. The next term will commence on 
Monday, April 29, and end on July 25, closing 
with a regular examination (at which attendance 
is optional), and the grant of certificates to those 
who distinguish themselves, As the aim in these 
lectures and classes is to give something beyond 
mere popular instruction, the success already ob- 
tained is remarkable, and shows the anxiety felt 
for the promotion of the higher education of 
women. 


Tue Rassegna Settimanale announces that Messrs, 
Zanichelli, of Bologna, are about to publish a work 
by Ernesto Masi, entitled Francesco Albergati, 
Commediografo del Secolo XVIII, ¢ suot amict ed 
i suoi temp. Among these friends were Voltaire, 
Goldoni, Cesarotti, Baretti, Alfieri, Monti, Bene- 
dict XIV., Stanislas Poniatowski, King of Poland, 
&e. The author vigorously defends Albergati 
from the charge of killing his wife. The period 
treated of in this book extends from the middle 
of the eighteenth century to the coming of the 
French, 





Tae voluminous work entitled Conchologia 
Iconica, commenced by the late Mr. Lovell Reeve 
in 1848, and continued by Mr. G. B. Sowerby, 
will be completed in the course of the current 
month, by the issue of the final part by the pub- 
lishers, Messrs, L. Reeve and Co. The work thus 
completed will consist of twenty large quarto 
volumes, with upwards of 2,700 coloured plates, 
and comprising figures and descriptions of some 
27,000 distinct species of shells. 


Tue Government Council of Bern has released 
Dr. Gottlieb Studer, at his own request, from the 
(Protestant) Professorship of Theology at the 
University. The Board of Iducation were 
charged to express the thanks of the Government 
to Prof. Studer for his fifty years of zealous ser- 
vice to the cause of education in the city and 
canton, 


Tur Government Council of Ziirich has just 
nominated Dr. Ludwig Tobler as Pro‘essor Extra- 
ordinary of the Old German Language and Lite- 
rature in the University. 


To the current number of the Archiv fiir 
Slavische Philologie Dr, A. Kalina contributes a 
long article headed “ Anecdota Palaeopolonica,” 
the Russian philologist Jacob Grot a paper “ Ueber 
die Natur einigen Laute im Russischen,” Prof. 
Jagié an essay “ Ueber einen Beriihrungspunkt 
des Altslovenischen mit dem litauischen Voczal- 
ismus,” and Prof, Leskien two papers, the one 
on the “ Svarabhaktifrage,” the other on “ Spuren 
der stammabstufenden Declination im Slavischen 
und Lithuanischen.” Of literary interest are Dr. 
Const. Jiretek’s “ Altslavische Handschriften in 
England,” being an account of the Slav MSS. 
collected by the Hon. Robert Curzon, afterwards 
Lord Zouche; Dr. Alexander Veselovsky’s distinc- 
tion between the Ethopian king Phol and the god 
of that name mentioned in the second Merseburg 
spell; and Prof. Jagié’s important paper on “ Die 
Falschungen in der Mater Verborum des Prager 
Codex.” 


WE have received a pamphlet entitled Indian 
Finance Defended (C, Kegan Paul and Co.). The 
object of the author, who describes himself as an 
Indian officer of some experience, is to refute the 
prevalent opinion that India is overburdened with 
debt and taxation: figures, no doubt, can be made 
to prove anything. By treating the bulk of the 
debt as balanced by the fixed capital sunk in public 
works, and by regarding the land revenue as “ rent 
of the national estate,” it can be shown that the 
debt of India is not excessive, and that the Hindu 
taxpayer is very lightly burdened. This, however, 
does not touch the real difficulty—can India per- 
manently support the cost of administration on its 
present extravagant scale, and is the revenue sufli- 
ciently elastic to bear any sudden strain ? 


Miss Turner Anprewes has written a work 
entitled The Thoughts of Animals put into Words, 
which will be published by Messrs. Griffith and 
Farran. 


WE understand that the subscription to the 
fund for the testimonial to Prof. Brewer will be 
closed soon after Easter’; and it is desirable, there- 
fore, that any intended contributions should now 
be sent to the treasurer, J. W. Cunningham, Ks*., 
secretary to King’s College, the Strand, W.C. 
We are glad to hear that the testimonial has re- 
ceived cordial support, not only from members of 
King’s College, but from historical students 
generally ; and we trust that, with the additional 
contributions which may still be expected, it will 
be rendered worthy of Prof. Brewer’s great ser- 
vices, 

The Way of Prayer, compiled by the Rey. II. 
Miller, has now reached a second edition, which 


will be published by Messrs. Griffith and Farran, 
instead of by Mr. Hayes. 
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OBITUARY. 

On Monday, April 8, George Waring, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Hertford Col- 
lege, Oxford, died. Perhaps you will allow me 
to give a short account of this remarkable man, 
with whom I was on intimate terms during his 
residence at Oxford. I ask it the rather because, 
owing to a peculiar infirmity of sight, Mr. Waring 
was discouraged from occupying that place in 
many departments of literature which his singular 
learning and abilities would have easily secured 
him under more favourable physical conditions, 

Mr. Waring was the most learned man in 
England, probably in Europe. I give 9 very 
faint account of his acquirements when | say 
that it would have been very difficult to find 
his equal in this university either in Greek 
or Latin scholarship, in ancient and modern 
history, in general Semitic literature, in contro- 
versial theology, and in the four great modern 
languages—French, German, Italian, and Spanish, 
taken together. I do not say that Mr. Waring’s 
knowledge of languages was philological, in the 
modern sense, or that he had studied the origines 
of any among those languages with the lite- 
rature of which he was otherwise ae vege 
acquainted. But I never knew a scholar who 
was more intimately familiar with Greek and 
Latin texts and the criticisms of the last gene- 
ration of scholars. He was even more exactly 
acquainted with the greatest works in ancient 
literature, and with the most eminent authors 
in those other languages which he read so 
easily. His memory in every kind of history was 
singularly ee and accurate, for he was never 
at a loss either in secular or ecclesiastical events. 
He was also minutely familiar with the whole 
range of theological controversy from the age of 
the earliest fathers down to the latest utterances 
of Teutonic criticism. I have never heard or read 
of any person whose learning was so vast, so varied, 
and so accurate. Nor have I ever known anyone 
who was a more fearless seeker after truth, or 
more resolute in maintaining his convictions. 
Those who might have differed greatly from the 
conclusions at which he arrived could not fail of 
wondering at his learning and of respecting his 
sincerity. 

The charm of Mr. Waring’s conversation 
consisted in the versatility of his knowledge and 
the subtlety of his humour. He could illustrate 
a topic better than any man I ever met, and he 
constantly illustrated his own inferences by the 
tersest epigram and the most unexpected wit. 
Happily his faculties were in the fullest vigour 
during the long period of his bodily decay. 
Though during the last two years of his life his 
physical weakness was excessive, his mind was 
as clear, his memory as full, his courage as high, 
and his conversation as excellent, as when his 
other powers were at their best. The only errors 
which he made (other than those which the pe- 
culiar infirmity of his sight made inevitable, and 
those which the peculiar constitution of his intel- 
lect made probable) arose from his occasional tend- 
ency toward believing ignorance to be dishonesty. 

So remarkable a man should not pass away 
without some record. I always regretted that he 
took no pains to leave permanent and worthy 
monuments of his singular powers, as I regret 
that a few other learned men of my acquaintance 
do not. There is, in a time when knowledge is 
so diluted by words that many think one 
thought is enough for a volume, a strong inclination 
in different minds to become literary epicures. 
My friend was one of these, though I often re- 
minded him, when he might have written his 
reputation on the times in which he lived, 

‘“‘Paulum sepultae distat inertiae 
Celata virtus.” 
Jamis E. Toorotp Rogzrs, 





M. Lovis pr Loménre died on April 2, aged 





sixty-three. Hie had been a member of the | 


French Academy since 1871, and Professor of 
French Literature at the Collége de France since 
1845. He first brought himself into note by a 
series of biographical Studies, published in 1840 
under the title of Galerie des Contemporains illus- 
tres, and signed “Un homme de Rien.” He 
inaugurated a new genre—that of the biography 
of persons still living, seasoned with private de- 
tails, with indiscretions, with malicious allusions. 
M. de Loménie may thus be considered as one of 
the inventors of “reporting.” But we must do 
him the justice to say that he brought to this task 
much tact and much taste, and a brilliant vivacity 
which he failed to introduce into his more serious 
works. When he was Professor, he directed the 
taste which led him toward biographical studies 
to the literary and social history of the past. 
He published in 1852-3 his two volumes on 
Beaumarchais et son Temps—one of the most solid 
books ever written on the eighteenth century. 
After a pleasant study on La Comtesse de Roche- 
fort et ses Amis, M. de Loménie undertook a great 
work on Les Mirabeau, the first chapter of which 
appeared in the Correspondant in 1876, It pro- 
mised to be rich in new and piquant details, but 
has unhappily remained unfinished. As a Pro- 
fessor M. de Loménie does not take rank above an 
honourable mediocrity, He was wanting in 
breadth of view and in mental variety. He was 
before all a patient collector of facts, and knew 
how to arrange them with method and good taste. 


Tue Rev. Henry Jenkyns, D.D., Canon of 
Durham since 1839, died at Botley Hili, South- 
ampton, on the 2nd inst., aged eighty-two. He 
graduated at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, in 
1816, obtaining the distinction of a first class in 
classics and mathematics, and in the following 
year was elected to a fellowship at Oriel College. 
After holding several posts at Oxford, he was 
appointed in 1833 the Professor of Greek in the 
University of Durham, and in 1841 became Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the same university. A col- 
lection of The Remains of Archbishop Cranmer 
(4 vols.), was edited by Dr. Jenkyns in 1833, and 
in 1846 there appeared a volume of the cor- 
respondence of Dr. Jenkyns with Mr. Maskell in 
dahon of the edition against that gentleman’s 
strictures, As the last of the canons of Durham 
Cathedral under the old system, he enjoyed an 
official income in excess of the amount considered 
by the ae Government necessary for the sup- 
port of the two new bishops of the English 
church, 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL Henry George Hart, 
the founder and editor of that useful publication, 
Hart’s Army List, died at Biarritz on the 24th 
ult., aged sixty-nine. He entered the army in 
1829. In 1856 he rigorously suppressed a mutiny 
of militia at Nenagh. 


M., Louis AssELINE died suddenly on Saturday 
last, aged 49. In 1866 he founded the Libre 
Pensée, and when that was suppressed, the Pensée 
Nouvelle; in 1871 he contributed to the Radical; 
and for the last few years he has been on the staff 
of the Rappel. In 1866 he published Diderot et le 
ALIX Siécle. 


Mopxwe. Louise Rvetens (Caroline Graviére) 
died on the 20th ult., aged 57. Her first work, 
Une Histoire du Pays (republished under the title 
of Sainte-Nitouche), only appeared in 1864; and 
she was also the author of Une Evxpérience in 
Anima vili, Choses regues, Un Lendemain, Gentil- 
hommerie daujour@hui, L’Enigme du docteur 
Burg, La Servante, Une Parisienne & Bruxelles, 
Mi-la-sol, Un Paradoxe, Vieux Bruxelles, &e. 
M. Paul Lacroix is bringing out an edition of the 
works of Mdme. Ruelens, of which two volumes 
are already published. 


THE death is announced, in his 90th year, of 
Count Wolf Baudissin, the coadjutor of Schlegel 
and Tieck in their translation of Shakspere. He 
also produced an excellent version of Moliére. 
Count Baudissin was born at Rantzau, January 
30, 1789, and has lived at Dresden since 1827. 





Ir is with regret that we have to announce the 
sudden death, at his lodgings, of Dr. F. Briigge- 
mann, @ naturalist who was for several years assis- 
tant to Prof. Haeckel at Jena, and who was 
latterly employed in cataloguing and arranging 
the coral collection in the British Museum. Dr. 
Briiggemann was author of various papers on ento- 
mology and ornithology, and more recently on 
corals, His loss is deeply regretted by the staff 
of the British Museum and naturalists generally. 
He was under thirty years of age at the time of 
his death. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


At a meeting of the Société Khédiviale de 
Géographie (Cairo), on March 22, under the presi- 
dency of his Excellency Stone Pasha, M. Brugsch- 
Bey read papers on the language of the Barabra 
or ancient Ethiopians in its relation to the 
language of the tian hieroglyphs, and to the 
Coptic, Arabic, and Greek ; and on the expeditions 
made under the direction of the Pharaohs to the 
valley of Hammamat (between Keneh on the 
Nile and Kosseir on the Red Sea), for the pur- 
pose of examining and working gold mines in 
that district. General Stone afterwards gave an 
account of recent examinations of the Hammamat 
valley, which have been made by order of the 
Khedive by Purdy Pasha and Mr. Mitchell, an 
American geologist. The reports of these ex- 
plorers agree samme with the information 
gathered by M. Brugsch. 


An important addition to the geographical 
material that is being gathered by the missionaries 
in Madagascar is contained in an account of a 
journey through Tanala, Taimoro, and Taisake 
(districts on the east coast between 22° and 23° S.), 
by Mr. James Sibree, of the London Mission. 
The pamphlet, which is printed at Antananarivo, 
is accompanied by an excellent sketch map of 
this previously unknown portion of the island. 


Tue latest intelligence from Iceland announces 
a fresh volcanic eruption of Mount Hecla, which 
began to shoot forth flames on February 27 last. 
It is said, also, that the village of Storuvelliy 
has been destroyed by earthquake on the same 
day. 
At the Council meeting of the Geographical 
Society on Monday last the Royal medals for the 
resent year were awarded as follows:—l. To 
on Ferdinand von Richthofen, President of 
the German Geographical Society, for his scien- 
tific explorations in China, in the course of which 
he a a great portion of the northern and 
central provinces, and made valuable observations 
on their physical geography; also for his great 
work on the Chinese Empire which is now in 
course of publication (see p. 315). 2. To Captain 
Henry Trotter, R.E., for his surveys in Eastern 
Turkestan, by which the work of the Great Trigo- 
nometrical Survey of India was connected with 
that of the Russian surveyors; and also for his 
important services in connecting his own work on 
the Upper Oxus with the explorations of the 
Mullah and Havildar further to the west, by 
which means he has made a most valuable contri- 
bution to the map of Central Asia. It is under- 
stood that Mr. H. M. Stanley’s name would have 
been brought forward for one of the Royal medals, 
but for the fact that he has already received one 
in 1873 for the discovery of the late Dr. Living- 
stone, At the same meeting of the Council of the 
society Mr. Stanley was elected an honorary corre- 
sponding member. 


In December last an expedition, under the 
leadership of Mr. Chester and others, started from 
Thursday Island, Queensland, on a journey of ex- 
ploration in New Guinea, and some interesting 
information as to their proceedings has just reached 
Sydney. The party went some ninety miles up 
the Maicussar, or Baxter River, and found a mag- 
nificent country, rich in grass, and with abundance 
of water. They also report that the river—which 
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has a deep navigable stream—has a fine entrance, 
and that its banks are thirty feet above high- 
water mark. The natives have plantations and 
ens, drained by trenches, where they grow 
yams, cocoanuts, &c.; their houses are 
built of logs laid horizontally, and have arched 
roofs, made of the bark of the tea-tree. The 
ple are described as a tall, fine race, not unlike 
the American Indians in general appearance, and 
seem to have been friendly and disposed to trade. 
The exploring party returned to the coast by way 
of the Wassicussar, which is a branch of the 
Baxter River, and flows into the sea some ten 
miles to the westward of it. 


Some news has at length been received of Mr. 
R. Frewen, to whose departure on an exploring 
expedition in South Africa an allusion was made 
in the AcapDEMy more than a year ago. Mr. 
Frewen appears to have been for some time on the 
Zambesi, which he reached after experiencing con- 
siderable difficulty, and he has visited the Victoria 
Falls (locally called Mosioatunya, or ‘ Smoke- 
sounding”), which he found to be 2,900 feet 
above the sea. In the course of eighty miles the 
river falls nearly 1,350 feet, almost half the total 
fall between the Victoria Falls and the sea. At 
the date of his letter Mr. Frewen proposed to 
remain at Waukie, or in the neighbourhood, until 
the present month, when the dry season will set 
in, and he then contemplates making a journey 
across the unexplored country between the Zam- 
besi and Lake Bangweolo. Should he be suc- 
cessful in accomplishing this feat, Mr. Frewen 
will be able to claim the honour of having united 
the broken thread of exploration between Northern 
and Southern Africa. 


Unner the title of A New Source of Revenue 
for India, Mr. Strettell, an officer of the Forest 
Department now at home on furlough, calls atten- 
tion to the resources of India as yet undeveloped 
for the production of fibres. For example, it 
appears that the desert wastes of Sindh are covered 
with a spontaneous growth of Calotropis gigantea, 
a shrub of the natural order <Asclepiadaceae, 
which has been ascertained to yield a fibre most 
valuable for the manufacture of paper. At 
present, until the course of trade shall have worn 
for itself smooth channels, small parcels of the 
fibre can only be placed in this country at pro- 
hibitive prices. It is Mr. Strettell’s aim to induce 
the Indian Government to undertake the initial 
risk and expense of promoting the cultivation and 
preparation of this and similar products. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue three most interesting articles in the Theo- 
logical Review are placed first. Prof. R. B. Drum- 
mond gives a sketch of the Westminster Confes- 
sion with reference to the subscription controversy 
now going on in Scotland. The Westminster 
Confession lends itself less to latitude of interpre- 
tation than the Thirty-Nine Articles. Not only 
is it more one-sided, but on that one side it is ex- 
— with greater definiteness and- precision. 

side the doctrines that are usually understood 
by the name of Calvinistic, the Confession 
teaches eternal punishment, the duty of persecu- 
tion, and a rigid doctrine of inspiration. It also 
lays down (though this is controverted) the crea- 
tion in six days, the non-salvability of the 
heathen, and the damnation of non-elect infants. 
Prof. James Drummond's Jewish Messiah is re- 
viewed by Mr. Cheyne from a high standard of 
learning. The work is characterised as “an 
Einleitung, never careless, never absolutely meazre, 
and sometimes admirably complete, to the literary 
sources of information, followed by a kind of 
index, arranged under heads, of some of the most 
important contents.” Justice is done to its very 
marked sobriety and impartiality. The editor 
contributes a graceful notice of Bishop Thirlwall, 
which is taken as the occasion for a survey of the 
Present condition of the Established Church. 





From some unpublished MSS. of Cudworth’s, at 
one time ascribed to Locke, it appears that the 
Cambridge philosopher held the views that are 
now called universalism. In other respects the 
extracts given do not show him in a very amiable 
light. 


In the lighter magazines this month, while 
there is much that is readable, there is little that 
is really remarkable. The Cornhill has an inte- 
resting page on “ Hereditary Traits,” not attempt- 
ing to “ suggest in the remotest degree any of the 
real difficulties of the subject,” but telling the 
most curious stories of hereditary transmission, in 
the lively and fresh style which seems to be the 
peculitum of this magazine. In Macmillan the 
article which will have most readers is Canon 
Farrar’s account of Dr. Arnold, suggested by Mrs, 
Forster’s republication of her father’s sermons. 
There are many admirers of Dr. Farrar’s writing, 
and to them, we suppose, this paper will give 
pleasure. To us, we confess, it does not, for it is 
a paper written by a rhetorician on a man who 
pe cnn ee ane t 2 es 
of half-bi an -autobiography y 
First Editor,” ” Gotennity Magazine) derive a 
melancholy interest from the time of their appear- 
ance; it is to be supposed that, with the excep- 
tion of the notes on his Turner drawings, they 
were almost the last pages that he wrote before 
his illness. The “ first editor” is the late Mr. W. 
H. Harrison, a clerk in the Crown Life Office, and 
editor of Friendship’s Offering, the “ delicately 

rinted, lustrously-bound” annual in which the 

y John Ruskin wrote verses at fifteen. “ For 
good thirty years” this kind friend had the 
revising of everything Mr. Ruskin wrote, and 
on that ground, if on no other, he well de- 
serves these pages of recognition, which are to 
stand as preface to some “ Reminiscences” of Mr. 
Harrison’s own, to be published hereafter. As 
for the notes themselves, except for what they tell 
us of the cheerful temper and fine tact of the 
“ first editor,” and for the fresh evidence they give 
of that affectionateness which is the real secret of 
Mr. Ruskin’s charm and power, they tell us little 
that readers of his writings did not know before. 
There is the usual protest, more gently expressed 
than usual, against the modern spirit and the 
modern magazine, against “the New Road, Cam- 
berwell Green,” and “ the condemnation of intel- 
ligent persons to a routine of clerk’s work, broken 
only by a three-weeks’ holiday in the decline of 
the year.” There is the confession, of late too 
frequent, of “unconquerable listlessness,” of 
“grumbling and moping at Venice or Lago Mag- 
giore,” while Mr. Harrison was taking his happy 
holiday at Broadstairs or Boxhill. ‘ Let me not 
speak with disdain of either,” Mr. Ruskin goes 
on, “no blue languor of tideless wave is worth 
the spray and sparkle of a South-eastern English 
beach, and no one will ever rightly enjoy the pines 
of the Wengern Alps who despises the boxes of 
Box Hill.” As to the Reminiscences themselves, 
which occupied Mr. Harrison’s latest years of 
well-won leisure, they are “ valuable,” says Mr. 
Ruskin; but 


“valuable to whom, and for what? I begin to 
wonder, For indeed these memories are of people 
who have passed away like the snow in harvest; and 
now, with the sharp-sickle reapers of full shocks of 
the fattening wheat of metaphysics, and the fair 
novelists, Ruth-like in the fields of barley, or more 
mischievously coming through the rye—what will the 
public, so vigorously sustained by these, care to hear 
of the lovely writers of old days, quaint creatures that 
they were? Merry Miss Mitford, actually living in 
the country, actually walking in it, loving it, and 
finding history enough in the life of the butcher's boy, 
and romance enough in the story of the miller’s 
daughter, to occupy all her mind with, innocent of 
troubles concerning the Turkish question; steady- 
going old Barham, confessing nobody but the Jackdaw 
of Rheims, and fearless alike of ritualism, Darwinism, 
and Disestablishment ; iridescent clearness of Thomas 
Hood—the wildest, deepest infinity of marvellously 
jestful men; manly and rational Sydney, inevitable, 





infallible, inoffensively wise of wit; they are gone 
their way, and ours is far diverse; and they and all 
the less-known, yet pleasantly and brightly endowed 
spirits of that time, are suddenly as unintelligible to 
us as the Etruscans—not a feeling they had that we 
can share in; and these pictures of them will be to 
us valuable only as the sculpture under the niches far 
in the shade there of the old parish church, dimly 
vital images of inconesivable creatures whom we shall 
never see the like of more.” 


A very readable r on Church Restoration by. 
the Rev. George Crabbe in this month’s Fraser 
puts the case of the anti-restorers as strongly and. 
yet as temperately as can be desired. Mr. 
Crabbe is not a fanatic. If an anxious clergyman. 
with antiquarian tastes were to apply to him to 
know what to do with a stove placed in the 
middle of the church and communicating with the 
open air by means of the east window, apparently 

r. Crabbe would not do what an eminent 
aesthetic firm are reported to have done, and 
advise the enquirer to leave “an interesting 
feature” alone. At least, strong as he is in his 
main position—that restoration as at present 
understood is an abomination and both has dona 
and is doing immense harm—there is a wise 
tolerance about him when he comes to speak of 
the practical aspects and details of the matter, 
which will we hope win an entrance for his funda- 
mental belief into the restoring and clerical 
mind. For the grievances of the anti-restorers 
are only too real, and reaction has not come one 
moment too soon. The work of the head men, the 
Bodleys and Gilbert Scotts of the movement, has 
been questionable—the quadrangle of Christchurch, 
at this moment is enough to set many a man 
thinkirg—but what are we to say of the work of 
the second-rate architects and the local archi- 
tects? What of “ Patney Church, Wilts, a fair 
specimen of thirteenth-century work,” reopened. 
“after a restoration which, with the exception of 
the walls, the font and pulpit, and a memorial east 
window, has made it a practically new edifice ; ” 
or of the old church of St. Paul, Rusland, in 
High Furness, which, after having been taken 
down to the foundations, “ with the exception of 
the tower,” has been replaced by “a neat and 
well-proportioned building of the blue slate stone 
of the district,” while the tower has been raised 
fifteen feet? Restoration has, indeed, passed like 
a hurricane over the land, and it is to be feared 
that our grandchildren may see cause to regard 
the activity of their ancestors with mixed feelings. 
Mr. Crabbe speaks only of restoration in England, 
but he might have strengthened his case by look- 
ing abroad. The English restorer is not alone in 
his crimes, In Normandy the fever which has spent 
its first fierceness among ourselves is at its height. 
The Caen churches have been restored to death, 
and Bayeux, still allowed to retain outside the 
rich weather-beaten yellow in which time has 
dressed its twin western towers, is as white and 
new inside as M, de Caumont and his friends could 
make it. Coutances might have been finished 
yesterday, and alas! for the old glass in the tran- 
septs, with the new bodies to the old heads, and 
all the irremediable ruin and confusion of it! 
The loveliest bit of decorated Romanesque in 
Normandy, the priory of St. Gabriel, near Creully, 
a year or two ago a forsaken beautiful wilderness 
of interlacing highly-worked arches, has been 
taken in hand, and by last summer the greater 
part of it had been re-chiselled and botched into 
the commonplace uniformity which delights the 
heart of the restorer. And now, not content with 
its northern spoils, the plague is passing south- 
wards, and ominous things are being said of 
those wonderful ninth and tenth century churches 
in the Asturias, which Mr. Tozer was fortunate 
enough to see in the old days when few others 
besides Florez had wandered that way (see 
his papers on the Asturian churches in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, July and August, 1865). 
The church of San Miguel de Linio, built by 
Ramiro I. before 848, and now, to judge by the 
drawings in the Monumentos Arquitectonicos, one 
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of the most perfect of ruins, was not very long 
ago in danger of a “restoration” of the most 
terrible kind. And since 1870 the still untouched 
treasures of Spain have lost two lovers and 
champions—first, in the young poet and Roman- 
ticist, Gustavo Becquer; and now in the ripe 
scholar and archaeologist who died last February, 
Amador de los Rios. 


Temple Bar contains a very long biographical 
article on the late Dr. Doran, from the fluent pen 
of “J.C. J.” A paper that is, in a literary way, 
more notable, is Mr. Wedmore’s on Cruikshank, 
giving us, it is true, few events wherewith to 
mark the artist’s quiet life, but offering a more 
thorough estimate of his work and its qualities 
than has appeared before. There are enough of 
dates and names to allow us to distinguish the 
periods of Cruikshank’s work, and fresh and exact 
accounts of some of the more memorable of his 
etchings—the tragic, the melodramatic, the 
humorous—are given for the entertainment of 
those whose recollections of “ Miss Eske ” and the 
“ Miser’s Daughter” are vague. Some sentences 
of the criticism hit the point very exactly, as 
where Mr. Wedmore says of the technical faults of 
Cruikshank’s plates in general, “the picture had 
but two planes, a foreground and a distance ;” and 
full justice is done to Cruikshank’s “wide and 
deep understanding.” It is true to say of him, as 
Mr. Wedmore says, 

“Neither the virtues of a draughtsman trained in 
academies, nor those of a painter who has lived with 
the country in its intimate life, are perceptible in 
Cruikshank. But he observed men and the character 
of men; and what he observed and cared about in 
these he recorded with memory so accurate, and fingers 
so nimble and adroit, that one overlooks, and has a 
right to overlook, the lack of trained draughtsmanship. 
He did nothing mechanically. There are so many 
thoughts in each of his works, and all the thoughts 
are clearly expressed. That is the virtue of an 
artist.” 

Yes, and the virtue of a writer, too; and these 
magazines—the mass of them—are a monthly re- 
minder that the philosopher spoke truth when he 
said the way of virtue is hard. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
MR. MOFFAT v. MR. MILL AND MR. FAWCETT. 
London: April 8, 1878, 

Mr. Moffat complains that I quoted his dis- 

respectful language towards Mr. Fawcett without 
indicating its grounds. It was needless to do so 
to justify what I said of its arrogance and dis- 
courtesy, but the grounds are simply that Mr. 
Faweett’s opinions about the advantages of 
peasant properties and co-operation do not meet 
with Mr. Moffat’s approval, and accordingly he 
pronounces (p. 467) that they ‘ demonstrate 
doubly his incapacity to comprehend the prin- 
ciples of political economy or of human nature.” 
Mr. Moffat adds in his letter in the ACADEMY 
that Mr. Fawcett is “a political partisan,” and 
that “he, as well as Mr. Mill, is incapacitated for 
dealing with political economy by the partiality 
of his sympathies.” In short—for it comes to 
that—whoever differs with Mr. Moffat in either 
economics or politics is “incapable of compre- 
hending the principles of political economy or of 
human nature,” and it is not presumptuous or 
impertinent on Mr. Moffat’s part to say so. Mr. 
Moffat himself is nevertheless, by his own show- 
ing, incapable of comprehending the principles at 
least of Mr. Mill’s political economy. Let me 
give two out of many examples. He says (p. 468) 
that Mr. Mill “in his zeal for peasant proprietor- 
ship forgets his hostility to individual property.” 
The following passage from Mr. Mill’s Principles 
of Political Economy, Book v., chap. ii., suffi- 
cient!y shows whether Mr. Mill had really any 
such hostility :— 
“ The objection to a graduated property-tax applies 
in an aggravated degree to the proposition of an 
exclusive tax on what is called ‘ realised property.’ 
Except the proposal of applying a sponge to the 
national debt, no such palpable violation of common 
honesty has found sufficient support in this country 
to be regarded as within the domain of discussion. 
Ican hardly conceive a more shameless pretension 
than that the major part of the property of the 
country—that of merchants, manufacturers, farmers, 
and shopkeepers—should be exempted from its share 
of taxation ; that these classes should only begin to 
pay their proportion after retiring from business, 
and if they never retire should be excused from it alto- 
gether. . . . As land and those particular securities 
would thenceforth yield a smaller net income, rela- 
tively to the general interest of capital and to the 
profits of trade, the balance would rectify itself by a 
permanent depreciation of those kinds of property.” 

Again Mr. Moffat (p. 612) accuses Mr. Mill of 
“ morally outrageous proposals” for the restric- 
tion of population. Zone soit gut mal y pense. 
It is not the first time that this calumny has 
been published, but it has not the slightest foun- 
dation, save in the morbid imagination of its 
authors. Mr. Moffat assures the readers of the 
Acapemy that had his book been published during 
Mr. Mill’s lifetime, “it would have contained 
much severer things about Mr. Mill than it does,” 
adding that he “had also to remember that Mr. 
Mill has many followers and possesses much 
influence.” I should say that some respect and 
consideration are due to those followers, and that 
the offensiveness of Mr. Moffat’s language and 
tone is only the more reprehensible. 

In a somewhat ungrammatical sentence Mr. 
Moffat denies that he has confounded the “ ortho- 
dox ” with the “ historical ” school of economists, 
save “in accusing them both of superficiality.” 
What are Mr. Moflat’s qualifications to judge ? The 
chief writers on the historical method are Ger- 
mans—especially Knies, Roscher, and Hildebrand 
—whose works and method were unknown in this 
country when Mr. Mill's treatise was written. 
And Mr. Moffat says of his own attainments and 
knowledge, in the first lines of his preface :— 
“This is a work of observation and experience, 
not of scholarship. My other ayvocations have not 
permitted me to do more than acquaint myself with 
the leading writers on political economy, and those 
only of the English school. Of what has been done 
subsequently to John Stuart Mill I know very little.” 





I have shown that his acquaintance even with 
Mr. Mill’s Political Economy is slight ; but I may 
add for his information, since he speaks (Preface, 
p- v.) of the school of Malthus as the school of 
observation and fact, and the one to which he 
himself adheres, that the investigation of econo- 
mic phenomena in the history and present state of 
mankind followed by Malthus is precisely the 
method followed by the historical school which 
the profound and erudite author of The Economy 
of Consumption condemns as superficial. No writer 
of the historical school, either in Germany or in 
England, I may add, has advocated the doctrines 
which my learned friend M. de Laveleye—whose 
name Mr. Moffat is not familiar enough with to 
spell correctly—bases on the history of property. 

Political economy is held in general aversion, 
according to Mr. Moffat, as one of the most re- 
pulsive of sciences, and he holds “ the common 
method of treatment responsible for this repugnance 
to a science which ought to be popular.” His 
own method, though uncommon, is not likely to 
diminish the repugnance to it, but those who read 
Chapter i., Book vi., of his work will at least find 
that I did not misrepresent the author's doctrine 
respecting “the effects of a time-policy on the 
growth of population.” 

So far as I am concerned, the correspondence on 
the subject must here close, with my sincere thanks 
to the Editor of the AcapEmy for the opportunity 
of saying a word in answer to much ignorant mis- 
representation of the doctrines of a philosopher 
for whom I retain the warmest and most grateful 
regard and the deepest respect. 

T. E. C. Lxsire. 








MUSEUMS OF CASTS. 

Florence: April 6, 1878. 

In the discussion which took place lately in 
the House of Lords on the formation of a 
museum of casts from antique sculpture, some 
of the speakers alluded to the kind of gal- 
leries in which casts ought to be exhibited. 
Lord Carnarvon specified a gallery 350 feet long 
by 40 feet wide. Experience has sufficiently 
proved that there can be no worse suggestion than 
this. The first, the most important consideration 
in all sculpture galleries, almost invariably over- 
looked by architects, ancient and modern, is so to 
design them that the chiaroscuro should be perfect 
and true, otherwise the sculpture is sacrificed. 
How different must the sculptures of the pedi- 
ments of the Parthenon, the cornices, mouldings, 
capitals, and fluted shafts have appeared under 
the steady bright sunshine, instead of the 
dingy confused lights of the galleries of the 
British Museum, Yet there can be no doubt that 
a much nearer approximation can be made to 
sunlight than is ever attempted except in the 
sculptor’s studio, 

A long unbroken gallery would be lighted with 
skylights from end to end, either at intervals or 
in a continuous line, and the result must be the 
creation of cross-lights destructive to statues 
which are thus lighted on both sides equally. In 
nearly all the sculpture galleries in Europe—the 
Louvre, the Vatican, the Capitol, the Ufizzi and 
others—the sculpture is for the most part very 
badly lighted. In these galleries we learn by the 
observation of the architectural arrangements 
what to avoid. Visitors used to crowd to the 
Vatican to see the statues by torchlight, in fact 
under admirable effects of chiaroscuro, instead of 
being weakened and made ineffective by cross- 
lights in the galleries in the daytime. 

In a long gallery, besides the intolerable cross- 
lights, there is necessarily a great waste of wall 
space. Instead then of Lord Carnarvon’s gallery, 
let us suppose eight rooms, each 40 feet square, 
for 40 feet square is a very good proportion, and 
we obtain 1,280 lineal feet of wall space, minus 
the doors, instead of 780 lineal feet in the gallery. 
Besides, the chronological series would be much 
better and more clearly divided. We must, how- 
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ever, add ten feet to the length of the building, 
and the thickness of the partitions also, to my 
computation. 

Rooms 40 feet square can be lighted to per- 
fection by one central roof-light, and the old 
system of placing statues on separate pedestals 
should be abandoned in favour of boldly designed 
continuous pedestals filling the entire sides of the 
rooms. Thus the usual gathering of dirt under 
separate pedestals, and the difficulties attending 
cleaning, would be completely obviated. The 
continuous pedestals might serve as presses, and 
their panels might be filled with casts of reliefs 
or ornaments from the best sources, while the 
statues would stand each at a proper height on its 
own turn-table, so constructed that each might be 
shown all round with trifling effort. Busts would 
be advantageously arranged in the same way in 
tiers; and above, and artistically arranged, the 
walls might be covered with reliefs. 


Earl Cowper stated that “it was a disgrace to 
this country that a man who desired to be a 
sculptor was obliged to go abroad to study his 
art.” If the study of the glorious sculptures in 
the British Museum does not train sculptors 
in Great Britain, we must be in a very bad way 
indeed. Canova thought differently from his 
lordship, and, when he saw the Elgin marbles, 
said that had he had the good fortune to see them 
sooner he would have formed a very different style 
from his own. The anticipations of speakers as 
to the probable effects of such collections upon 
artists and the improvement of art are too 
sanguine. We are witnesses of the prevalence of 
very corrupt taste in entire schools of artists, sur- 
rounded by the noblest productions of ancient and 
modern art. In England we have seen the most 
detestable so-called Gothic edifices erected close 
to the grandest mediaeval buildings. For the for- 
mation of a great school of artists of any descrip- 
tion we must look to other means than the 
formation of such museums. We want more great 
masters willing to teach, and we want better- 
educated employers of artists. Too much was 
said in the conversation in the House of Lords of 
the benefits to professional men, too little of those 
to other classes of society. 

Artists in modern days do not always lead 
public taste; on the contrary, they are often in- 
fluenced in the most unhappy way by the eccen- 
tricities and bad taste of employers. At the 
ge time in Italy, the almost universal demand 

y rich Anglo-Saxons from both sides of the At- 
lantic for realistic. sculpture, with imitations in 
the marble of embroideries, laces, buttons, fashion- 
able costume and boots, for bouquets and statues 
embowered in flowers, is leading the most dex- 
terous executants in the world—Italian sculptors 
—into the production of enormous quantities of 
corrupt and debased sculpture, only requiring 
colour to rival waxworks; these artists being 
at the same time surrounded on all sides by the 
noblest productions of human genius, which they 
affect to worship, and themselves possessed of a 
rare skill, which they abuse. It is the bad taste 
o wealthy employers which is at the root of 

is, 

_ So far as museums and galleries are concerned, 
it may be urged that enough has been done in 
Great Britain for the training of artists if these 
be wisely used, far more indeed than at the 
greatest epoch of our British school. What is 
most wanted isa more general diffusion of taste 
and a knowledge of art among all classes, especially 
those who employ artists. Probably one of the 
best means of doing this would be by forming 
such museums in all our universities and in as 
many public schools as possible, with the estab- 
lishment of lectures on aesthetics and on the his- 
tory of art, for museums are of comparatively 
little use without oral instruction. 

Therefore I return to my proposition, formerly 
brought under your notice, that besides the 
Museums of casts advocated in the House of 
Lords, we must also provide moulds of selected 





works, so as to furnish perfect casts to others at 
moderate prices. The proposed grant is more 
than sufficient. CuarLEs Heatn WILson. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Monnay, April 15.—4 p.m. Asiatic. 
8 P.M. Society of Arts (Cantor Lecture) : ‘‘ Some Researches 
on Putrefactive Changes,” by Dr. B. W. Richardson. 
8 P.M. British Architects. 
8 p.M. Victoria Institute: “ Formation of Valleys,’ by 


G. Race. 

TUESDAY, April 16.—7.45 p.m. Statistical : ‘‘ Debts of sovereign 
and quasi-sovereign States,” by Hyde Clarke. 

8 p.M. Civil Engineers: Discussion on “ Embankments of 
the Thames.” 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute. 

8 P.M. Society of Arts (African Lecture). 

8.30 P.M. Zoological: ‘* Observations on the Uraniidae,” by 
Prof. J. O. Westwood ; ‘Contribution to the Orni- 
thology of the Philippines, VIII.,” by the Marquis of 
Tweeddale ; “‘ Further Notes on the Stridulating 
Organ of Palinurus vulgaris,” by T. Jeffrey Parker ; 
“On a new Species of Finch from the Feejee Islands,” 
by Dr. O. Finsch. 

WEDNESDAY, April 17.—7 P.M. Meteorological: ‘* Application 
of Harmonic Analysis to the Reduction of Meteor- 
ological Observations,” by the Hon. Ralph Abercromby; 
* Peculiarities in the Migration of Birdsin the Autumn 
and Winter of 1877-8,” by J. Cordeaux. 

8 P.M. Geological. 

8 p.M. British Archaeological: “Good Friday Buns,” by 
H. Syer Cuming; “ Roman Remains at Canterbury,” 
by J. Brent. 

8 P.M. Literature : “ Historical Outlines of the Buddhist 
Faith,” by Sir Patrick Colquhoun. 

THurRspAY, April 18.—7 P.M. Numismatics. 

8 p.m. Linnean : *‘ Geographical Distribution of the Gulls 
and Terns (Laridae),” by Howard Saunders; “ Re- 
marks on Root Growth,” by Dr. M. Masters; ‘* Notes 
of the Action of Limpets (Patella) on the Chalk at 
Dover,” by J. Clarke Hawkshaw; “ On the Fertilisa- 
tion of Meyenia erecta,’ by R. Irwin Lynch. 

8 P.M. Chemical: “ On Terpin and Terpinol,” by Dr. W. A. 
Tilden ; “The Poisonous Principle of Urechiles sub- 
erecta,” by J. Bowrey ; ‘‘ On the Temperature at which 
a few of the Alkaloids sublime, as determined by an 
Improved Method,” by A. Wynter Blyth. 








SCIENCE. 
THE CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


At a recent meeting of the Cambridge Philo- 
logical Society, Dr. Hayman read a paper to prove 
the antiquity of writing in Greece. He held that 
the oldest allusion to writing in Greek literature 
is probably the ayvupevn oxurddn of Archilochus, 
but the numerous fragments of Iambic and lyric 
poetry from 710 B.c. show that writing was 
already in use, and confirm the statement that 
literature flourished in Athens under the Peisistra- 
tidae and in Samos under Polykrates. Pherekydes 
of Syros and Kadmus of Miletus divide the credit 
of being the first prose writers, The extant plays 
of Aeschylus show that writing was familiar to 
himself and his audience (cf. Prom. V. 789, 
Choeph. 441-2, Eumen. 275, Suppl. 943, Ag. 801, 
Choeph, 699, and the mottoes on the shields of the 
Theban heroes), The geographical itinerary of the 
Prometheus implies a knowledge of the geography 
of Hekataeus and his school. The forms of the 
letters, again, in the earliest Greek inscriptions 
display a far greater resemblance to those of the 
Moabite Stone (B.c. 890) than do those of the 


Phoenician inscriptions of B.c. 400, and imply that” 


if we could go back far enough we should find the 
Greek and Phoenician alphabets identical. Hence 
we may trust Herodotus when he says (v. 59, 
GO) that he saw Kadmean letters on certain 
tripods. Mr. Fennell replied to Dr. Hayman 
at a subsequent meeting of the society, and 
maintained that the latter had not upset the 
force of the arguments by which he had attempted 
to prove, ten years ago, that Greek prose was 
not written down before the Persian Wars, and 
Greek verse even later. ‘Though papyrus was 
used in Egypt, it did not follow that it was 
used for writing purposes in Greece; though 
Sicily had a flourishing literature in Hiero’s time, 
no papyrus was used in Italy before the time of 
Alexander the Great (Varro ap. Plin. N. ZZ. xiii., 
21; Lucan, iti, 222). The fact that the word 
povvapxéwy occurs on one of the inscriptions seen 
by Herodotus proves that they were forgeries, or 
that Herodotus could not read them. The passages 
quoted from Aeschylus do not show that writing 





was used for literary purposes, while the reading 
in Prom, V. 461, is doubtful, and Dr. Hayman’s 
translation of Ag. 801 is impossible. The 
materials of the itinerary in the Prometheus might 
have been obtained from hearing Aristeas (Herod. 
iv., 14) quite as well as from reading Hekataeus, 
At the same meeting Prof. Paley read a paper 
poiniing out that Euripides derived his treatment 
of the Helena from the Palinodia of Stésichorus, 
who from religious scruples had represented Helen 
as being transported by Hermés to Egypt, while 
the Helen that went to Troy was only a phantom 
(cp. Eur. Z/, 1280-3, Plato, Phaed. p. 243). Of 
this superstition traces appear in the ed¢npia used 
everywhere to Helen in our Homer, as con- 
trasted with the bad names given her by the 
tragedians. The Helena alludes to various non- 
Homeric incidents, such as the joint-kingship of 
Agamemnon and Menelaus at Sparta, or the birth 
of Helen and Klytemnéstra from the egg, whereas 
in the Odyssey Menelaus is king of Lacedaemon 
and Helen is of Spartan birth. But the apotheosis 
of Menelaus is recorded in Od. iv., 363, and Hel. 
1676, being one of the few points of contact be- 
tween our Homeric texts and the tragedies. The 
Préteus of the Helena, the Egyptian king of 
Herod. ii., 112, and the Préteus of the satyric 
play of Aeschylus and of Od. iv. are all connected, 
the transformations of Préteus being adapted from 
the older story of Péleus and Thetis—a symbolical 
indication of the ever-changing aspects of the sea 
and its isolation from the land represented by 
Péleus (adds). Mr. Paley further proposed to 
read xai viv in Suppl. 983 (Dindorf), and é§eirev 
in Ag. 934, where Dr. Kennedy preferred ¢feureiv. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


The Relative Sensibility of Different Parts of the 
Retina to Light and Colow’.—This subject has 
been investigated by Landolt and Charpentier 
(Comptes Rendus, 18 Février). They find that 
every part of the retina is equally sensitive to 
white light; in other words, that the minimum 
degree of luminosity required to excite a sensation 
is the same for direct and indirect vision. It is in 
relation to monochromatic light that marked dif- 
ferences are observed. The yellow spot region is 
capable of recognising coloured light of a very 
low degree of intensity. The sensitiveness of the 
retina to coloured light diminishes progressively 
from its centre to its periphery. It is a remark- 
able fact, moreover, that a monochromatic impres- 
sion, before it is recognised as such, appears to 
pass through a regular succession of phases, the 
first of which is always a sensation of simple 
luminosity; this is followed by a period of 
hesitation as to the quality of the colour pre- 
sented to the eye, a hesitation which lasts 
until a sufficient increase in the intensity of the 
stimulus is attained. Whatever the colour em- 
ployed, the same minimum degree of intensity is 
needed to produce the initial luminous sensation 
at any point of the retinal surface. Accordingly, 
since any stimulation of the retina, whether by 
white or by coloured light, is primarily followed 
by a simply luminous sensation, the recognition 
of colour always necessitating a certain augmen- 
tation of the stimulus; since, moreover, the 
minimum stimulus capable of giving rise to a 
luminous sensation is constant for the entire 
retina, while the minimum stimulus required to 
produce a colour-sensation increases from the 
yellow spot to the periphery; we may reasonably 
infer that the functions of perceiving light and 
recognising colour are distinct both in their in- 
timate nature and their localisation. 


A Contribution to the Physiology of the Spinat 
Cord.—Some years ago, the general tendency of 
physiological research lay in the direction of 
localising the spinal centres in the medulla ob- 
longata; the cord itself being viewed as little 
more than a bundle of conducting fibres inter- 
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posed between the medulla and the spinal nerves. 
A most important check was given to this ten- 
dency in the year 1874 by Prof. Goltz, who suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating that the movements of 
the bladder, rectum, and other pelvic viscera were 
immediately governed by centres situated in the 
lumbar enlargement. He pointed out that pre- 
vious enquirers had been led into error by omitting 
to take the effect of shock into account. When 
the cord is divided, its lower segment remains 
paralysed for a considerable time after the opera- 
tion ; this temporary annihilation of its functions 
must be allowed to pass off before any trustworthy 
conclusions as to its functional significance can 
be arrived at. Further researches by Aladoff, 
Luchsinger, and others, have shown more and 
more clearly that central organs for various pur- 
poses are scattered throughout the cord, and not 
concentrated, as was formerly supposed, in the me- 
dulla oblongata. Luchsinger has recently published 
three sets of experiments bearing on this subject 
« Pfliger’s Archi, xvi.,9 and 10). The first is an 
application to the spinal cord of the well-known 
method employed by Kussmaul and Tenner in 
their researches on the brain. When the poste- 
rior half of the cord is suddenly deprived of blood 
by simultaneous occlusion of the abdominal aorta 
and the subclavian arteries, convulsions take 
place, strictly limited to the hinder part of the 
body. The second has to do with the vaso-motor 
apparatus. The rise of arterial pressure which is 
produced by arresting the entrance of air into the 
fungs is usually attributed to a stimulant effect of 
the non-aerated blood upon the general vaso- 
motor centre in the medulla. Luchsinger shows 
that spasmodic contraction of the arterioles may 
be produced by the action of venous blood on the 
spinal cord after its separation from the medulla, 
or after the functional vitality of the latter has been 
abolished in consequence of ligature of the vessels 
which supplyit with blood. This experiment affords 
proof of the existence of independent vaso-motor 
centres in the cord. Lastly, it is usually taught 
that in picrotoxin, the active principle of the Coccu- 
éus Indicus, we have a poison which causes tetanic 
epasms by its selective action on a hypothetical 
“convulsion-centre” in the medulla oblongata. 
Luchsinger finds that it may cause convulsions in 
a part of the body whose innervation is derived 
from the spinal cord alone, and concludes that its 
operation is not restricted to any single “ convul- 
sion-centre,” but is coextensive with the motor 
elements in the grey matter of the anterior horns. 
The general inference from all the above lines of 
enquiry is that the proximate centres for all the 
functions of the trunk are situated in the spinal 
cord, and not restricted to its upper, highly- 
specialised extremity. 


The Behaviour of Asparagin in the Living Body. 
—It has been asserted by Hilger that succinic acid 
makes its appearance in the urine after asparagus 
has been eaten; that asparagin, accordingly, is 
converted into succinic acid in the system just as 
it is by ferments outside the body. The truth of 
this statement has been tested by von Longo 
{Zeitschrift fiir physiolog. Chemie, i. 213). He 
failed to discover any succinic acid in the urine 
after eating a pound of asparagus; neither suc- 
einic nor aspartic acid made its appearance after 
a dose of thirty-eight grammes of asparagin. 
Large doses of sodic succinate were administered 
to dogs; but no trace of the acid could subse- 
quently be detected in their urine. Hence the 
author concludes that asparagin, aspartic acid, and 


succinic acid undergo complete decomposition in 
the body. 


Splenic Fever.—At a meeting of the Paris 
Academy of Medicine, on February 26, M. Colin 
read @ memoir on some points connected with the 
pathology of this disease, to which so much at- 
tention has recently been directed both in this 
country and abroad. It is pretty generally ad- 
mitted that all its phenomena are due to the 
g rowth and multiplication of a specific vegetable 





organism, the Bacillus anthracis, in the blood 
and tissues of the affected animal. To this view 
M. Colin entertains a strong objection. He 
believes himself to have proved that during a 
certain interval after the inoculation of the virus 
by puncture, the disease is strictly confined to 
the inoculated region and the lymphatic glands 
in immediate connexion with it; in other words, 
that while the tissue and juice of these glands 
are virulent—capable of transmitting the disease 
to a healthy animal—the blood, together with 
the spleen, liver, and other highly vascular 
organs, is wholly devoid of any infective 
properties. Further, that at this stage in the 
progress of the malady the lymphatic glands 
whose virulence may be demonstrated by inocu- 
lation, contain no trace of the specific organisms 
supposed to underlie the morbid process. As 
might have been anticipated, M. Pasteur pro- 
tested in the most vigorous terms against this 
attempt to dissociate virulence from the presence of 
specific organisms, He insisted, very justly, that 
microscopic examination of bits of a gland, however 
carefully conducted, could not be held to prove the 
complete absence of particles so minute as bacilli or 
their germs. Their absence can only be estab- 
lished by the negative results of culture in appro- 
priate media, a method not employed by M. Colin. 
After a warm discussion the questions of fact were 
referred to a committee. 


The Hydrosphygmograph.— Under this name 
Mosso describes a modification of his well-known 
plethysmograph, designed to register momentary 
variations in the bulk of the human forearm, 
variations depending almost, if not quite, exclu- 
sively on alternate contraction and relaxation of 
the arterioles (Comptes Rendus, Février 25). 
The transition from intellectual repose to active 
exertion (as in attempting to solve a problem) 
causes instantaneous contraction of the blood- 
vessels in the arm, quickening of the heart's action, 
and increase in the volume of the brain (this was 
determined in three cases of accidental deficiency 
of part of the cranial walls). During deep sleep 
it was found that every stimulus—whether lumi- 
nous, acoustic, or tactile—caused a very marked 
alteration in the character of the pulse, even when 
the impression on the sensorium was neither con- 
sciously perceived nor remembered. Local varia- 
tions in the circulation due to cold and heat 
proved that dicrotism and polycrotism of the 
pulse are phenomena of local origin depending on 
the relative elasticity of the vascular walls, Lastly, 
temporary compression of the brachial artery and 
the application of Esmarch’s elastic bandage were 
shown to cause a nutritive disturbance’in the 
walls of the vessels. 





CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY, 


The Restoration of Faded Handwriting.—In a 
paper on several interesting points connected with 
chemical technology (Jour. prakt, Chem., 1878, 
xvii, 38), von Bibra discusses the best means of 
rendering legible writing which in process of time 
has become obscure. He refers to the custom of 
employing freshly-prepared ammonium hydro- 
sulphate, which, he states, is to be applied with a 
brush, the excess to be removed by water, and the 

aper or parchment then quickly dried between 
olds of blotting-paper. In the case where an im- 
— document is to be deciphered we cannot 

elp regarding this as little else than heroic treat- 
ment, and prefer to pour the reagent in a watch- 
glass, and hold the manuscript over it, exposing it 
to the fumes of the strong hydrosulphate just so 
long as is necessary to develop the handwriting. 
At best the method is not a good one, because it 
converts the iron of the ink into the metallic sul- 
phide which rapidly undergoes oxidation; the 
writing in a very short time will fade away, as 
the sulphate is diffused through the moist paper, 
and the characters will appear blurred when any 
subsequent attempt is made to revive them. Von 
Bibra has now found in a moderately-concentrated 





aqueous solution of tannin (gallotannic acid) an 
agent which produces the desired result, and at 
the same time possesses none of the disadvantages 
of the hydrosulphate. He applies the tannin 
solution with a brush, removes the excess by a 
current of water, and dries the document at a 
temperature of 50-60° R. The writing developed 
in this manner is clear and very black, remaining 
so after the lapse of several months. These me- 
thods, it need hardly be stated, refer only to 
manuscripts where ordinary ink has been em- 
ployed, and not to documents written with Indian 
or carbon ink, 


The Artificial Formation of Brochantite.—Meu- 
nier has formed this mineral by immersing galena 
in a moderately concentrated solution of copper 
sulphate (Compt. rend., 1878, lxxxvi, 686). After 
the lapse of eleven months from the time when 
these two compounds were placed in contact, the 
galena was observed to be corroded to a great 
degree, and to be covered with a number of crys- 
talline rosette-like clusters of bright emerald- 
green crystals, while a white deposit of sulphate 
of lead was also formed in the liquid. A chemical 
investigation of the green compound showed it to 
be a basic copper sulphate, and to exhibit all the 
characters of brochantite. It is nota little curious 
to find that Magnus, in his analysis of this 
mineral, detected the presence of lead oxide, 
while Delafosse met with brochantite in Hungary 
associated with galena. 


Oxygenised Graphite and Platinum.—It has been 


observed by W. Skey (Chemical News, xxxvi, 60), 


that these two substances, after exposure to the 
air, acquire the property of setting free iodine 
from a dilute solution of potassium iodide in 
sulphuric acid. If the graphite and platinum be 
washed with a dilute solution of an alkali, or be 
ignited, they nc longer possess this property ; it is 
restored, however, by exposing them for a short 
time to the air, by bringing them in contact with 
nascent hydrogen, or by digesting them with 
dilute nitric acid. Charcoal, silver, and gold, he 
finds, possess the same property, but in a less 
marked degree. Skey is of opinion that the 
action is due to absorbed oxygen, and is even in- 
clined to the belief that nitric acid, formed by the 
combination of this oxygen with atmospheric nitro- 
gen, may contribute to the reaction referred to. 


Separation of Nitrogen from Air,—Harcourt 
and Lupton have found (Chem. Central-Blatt, 
1878, 2) that in the removal of oxygen from air by 
passing it over red-hot —— turnings, a very 
large metallic surface must exposed, since the 
reaction ceases as soon as the crust of oxide 
obtains a certain thickness. The authors compass 
the difficulty by conducting the air through con- 
centrated ammonia before it reaches the copper. 
The oxide is in this way continually reduced; as 
long as the supply of ammonia is maintained, a 
mixture of pure nitrogen and steam issues from 
the apparatus. 


Composition of the Smoke of Virginia Cigars.— 
Schwarz has examined these gases by the aid of 
Orsat’s apparatus, the use of which instrument he 
highly recommends for technical analyses. The 
products of the combustion of the tobacco were 
collected in an aspirator, and were found to con- 
tain 120 to 12°85 per cent. carbonic acid, and 
4-0 to 4°76 per cent. of carbonic oxide. The 
presence of the last-mentioned constituent explains 
the deleterious actions of these cigars. (Chem. 
Central-Blatt, 1873, 7.) 


Iodobromite.—Von Lausaulx describes under 
the above name a new mineral species from 
Dernbach, near Montabaur (Beiblaetter Ann. 
Physik-und Chemie, 1877, No. 12, 653). It is @ 
silver chlorobromiodide, possessing the compo- 
sition represented by the formula 2Ag(ClBr) 
+Agl, and occurs in, beautiful crystals from 1 to 
2 mm. in breadth, which exhibit octahedral 
cleavage. This is the first occasion where these 


three haloid bodies have been met with together 
in nature in a crystalline form, and the observa- 
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tion is of interest as indicative of the dimorphism 
of silver iodide. 

The Hydrocarbons formed by the action of Acids 

on Spiegeleisen. —Oloéz has examined the pro- 
ducts resulting from the action of dilute hydro- 
chloric acid (specific gravity = 1:12) on soft cast 
jron containing 0°04 per cent. chemically combined 
carbon, and about 0°06 per cent. manganese. As 
some of the hydrocarbons enter into combination 
with this acid, sulphuric acid diluted with five 
times its weight of water was subsequently used. In 
one experiment 200 kilog. of iron were treated with 
acid, and this quantity yielded 1°64 grammes of 
oily hydrocarbons condensed in the first washing- 
bottle; 2°278 grammes of brominated hydro- 
carbons of the ethylene series; 3°532 grammes of 
hydrocarbons of the marsh gas series, separated 
by means of sulphuric acid; 433 grammes of 
solid residue; and 5408 grammes of oily 
roducts, removed from this insoluble portion 
. alcohol and subsequently precipitated by the 
addition of water. The hydrocarbons of the 
marsh gas series retained by the sulphuric acid 
were removed by decantation, washed with water, 
and dried with fused potash, and, subsequently, 
with sodium. When submitted to fractional dis- 
tillation it was found that the first portion passed 
over at 155°, then the temperature soon rose to 
160°, and remained at that point for some time. 
The portions which distilled between 160° and 
170°, between 175° and 190°, and during succes- 
sive intervals of 20° up to 300°, were collected 
separately. These quantities were further purified 
bysubsequent distillation, and eventually seven pro- 
ducts were obtained, each of which appeared to have 
a nearly constant boiling point. They are all sub- 
stances which are known, and appear to be identical 
with bodies which have been isolated by Pelouze 
and Oahours from petroleum. They form the 
highest known members of the marsh gas series, 
which are characterised by their insolubility in 
fuming sulphuric acid and by their behaviour with 
chlorine and bromine. The first distillate is 
decyl, C,)H,., probably identical with diamy] ; 
it boils between 155° and 160°, has a vapour 
density = 5°132 (calculated = 5-001) and a specific 
gravity =0°76 at 15°. Bromine water is without 
action on this substance; bromine, on the other 
hand, attacks it vigorously, as also does chlorine, 
forming substitution products. The next body, 
undecyl, ©,,H,,, boils at 178°-180°; it is a 
colourless, very mobile liquid, having a vapour 
density = 5°521, and a specific gravity =0°769. 
Sulphuric acid does not act upon it; with bromine 
and chlorine, however, it forms substitution pro- 
ducts. The next four are—duodecyl, O, 1. 
which boils at 195°-198°, has a specific gravity 
= 0°782, and is acted upon by bromine and 
chlorine ; tridecyl, C,,H,,, boiling at 215°-220°, 
having a specific gravity = 0-793; tetradecyl, 
O,,H,,, with a boiling point of 234° to 238°, and 
a specitic gravity equal to 0°812; and pentadecyl, 
©,,H5., which boils at 258° and has a density 
=0'83. The last distillate is hexadecyl, O,,H,,, 
boiling at 276°-280°; its specific gravity is 0:80. 
This body is attacked by fuming nitric acid, but 
no crystalline product was obtained. Many of 
the hydrocarbons, then, which are formed by the 
action of dilute acid on cast iron, are identical 
with natural products contained in the complex 
material which we call petroleum (Compt. rend., 
lxxxy, 1003), 

Accurate Chemical Investigation —The Journal 
of the Chemical Society contains the papers which 
are read before the society and abstracts of che- 
Mieal papers published in other journals, the ab- 
stracts forming by far the greater portion of the 
Volume. Attention has been directed elsewhere 
to a recent notice in that Journal of a paper by E. 

ichardt on “The Differences observed in Un- 
adulterated ped taken from the Archiv der 
rmacve and appearing in the form of an ab- 
stract. After aanaine on the variations in 
Tespect to - say gravity noticed in the milk of 
cows of different races, the writer states that two 





specimens “ were subjected to an accurate chemical 
investigation, and gave the following results :— 


Difference 
Butter fat . e 3841 4°02 0°61 
Casein . . . say 3°92 1°55 
Milk sugar . - 613 6°60 0°47 
Water . ° - 88:09 85°46 — 








100°00 100°00 

In practice,” he adds, “this difference is of some 
importance.” What, however, is of more im- 
portance is that we are called upon to believe 
that all the numbers in the above columns which, 
carried to two places of decimals, amount when 
added together so exactly to 100°00 in each case, 
are the result of “ accurate chemical investigation.” 
Milk invariably contains inorganic substances in 
the form of mineral salts, which yield an “ ash” 
when milk is evaporated to dryness and burnt, 
and which constitute about one per cent. of the 
milk, These ingredients have here been left out 
of consideration altogether, which is manifestly 
indefensible when presenting analytical results 
supposed to accurately represent the total composi- 
tion of a substance as arrived at by analysis. 
Only those ingredients which have actually been 
quantitatively determined should be recorded in a 
report on an analysis, and such centesimal num- 
bers only should be added together to form the 
total. The custom of winding up the results of 
an analysis with a picturesque 100°00 may some- 
times be carried too far. A case in point which 
we call to mind attracted our attention about the 
time the paper above-mentioned appeared in the 
Journal of the Chemical Society. We read in 
Nature a description of the coal brought home by 
the last Arctic Expedition from Discovery Bay. 
The following, we were there told, “is the result 
of several analyses ” of this coa] :— 





Specific gravity . . ° A - 1:29 
Moisture . . ° ° . 2°38 
Ash . . ° ° ° ° - 621 
Sulphur . ° ° ° ° - 0°96 
Carbon . . . ° ° - 76:95 
Hydrogen. ‘ . ° ° - 543 
Oxygen , 
Nite im } by difference . ° - 678 
100°00 


Perhaps we are dense, very dense; but we never 
before attached so much weight to the specific 
gravity of coal. 

Tue German Federal Council issued, at the end 
of last year, a list of contractions which are to be 
employed in official documents to indicate the re- 
spective weights and measures, the names whereof 
are written beside them in the following table :— 


Kilometer . . km Cubic meter - ebm 
Meter . P . Hectoliter . «. 
Centimeter . » em Liter . ‘ . 1 
Millimeter . .- mm Cubic centimeter. ccm 


Square kilometer . qkm Cubic millimeter. cmm 


Hectar . . - ha Ton . ° . t 
Ar . ° . & Kilogramm . . kg 
Square meter + qm Gramm ° ‘ g 


Square centimeter. qem 
Square millimeter. qmm 
No stops are to follow the letters. The letters are 
to be placed after the figures which express the 
amount, not over the decimal point: 5,37m, not 
5m,37cm. In separating the integral numbers 
from those representing the decimal part a comma 
is to be employed in place of a full stop. The 
comma is not to be otherwise used when writing 
numbers representing measures of weight or 
capacity, not as formerly to divide high integral 
numbers; in such cases the digits are to be 
divided into groups of three, counting from the 
comma (our decimal point), and the division 
between the groups is to be marked by space. 
The new system has been introduced in the Che- 
misches Central-Blatt. (See note in Chem. Central- 
Blatt, January 2, 1878, 16.) , 

Tue University of Pavia has announced that on 
the 28th of the present month the statue erected 
to Volta will be unveiled. 


Milligram . - mg 














MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES, 


Linnean Socrery.—( Thursday, March 21.) 


W. Carrutuers, Esq., F.R.S., V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. 
G. T. Saul exhibited an example of the enormous 
development of adventitious roots from a species of 
Berberis.—On behalf of Mr. J. Willis Clark, of Cam- 
bridge, there were exhibited mounted specimens of the 
male, female, and young of Fur-bearing Seal of the 
North Pacific. Mention was made of the “ rookeries” 
of these creatures, containing over three million seals 
in a compact area. Like old Turks,a male dominates 
over a harem of a dozen or fifteen females, which he 
guards with jealous care, for two months or more 
never stirring from the spot, and meantime fights 
terrific battles for its maintenance. A neutral zone 
exists to the rear of the breeding grounds, where the 
enforced bachelors and adolescent young of both sexes 
repair. These come and go continuously, passing to 
and fro through free lanes of passage. Others of these 
animals delight in dashing among the breakers on the 
surf, or in droves frolic and play on the sand and 
grassy dunes adjoining the more rocky ground of the 
“yookery.” The method of shaving the fleshy side of 
the skin, thus cutting loose the roots of the lonz 
coarse hairs, and retaining the superficial fine fur of 
commerce, was explained, as also other interesting 
points in the economy and natural history of the 
Otaries.—The Secretary read the gist of a paper ‘On 
the Venation of the leaf of Hemlock (Coniwm macu- 
latum),” by Mr. T. Gorham. The author maintained 
that in a piece one-third of an inch long by one-fifth 
of an inch wide, by registration of the veinlets in a 
tabular form and constructing these in figure, an exact 
counterpart of the venation of the entire leaf results. 
He farther believed that comparisons of leaves of 
different umbelliferous genera prove that each can be 
detected and recognised from the merest fragment.—A. 
communication was made by Mr. B. Clarke on “A 
New Arrangement of the Classes of Zoology,” founded 
on the positioa of the oviducts, or, where these are 
absent, on the position of the ovaries, including a new 
mode of arranging the mammalia.—A_ notice in ab- 
stract was given of “Some Genera of the Olacaceae” 
by Mr. J. Miers. He describes a new genus, 
Rhaptarrhena, from Brazil, allied to Aptandra ; also 
three other genera Myoschilos, Arjona, and Quincha- 
malium, which possess a distinct though small calyx 
and separate calycle.-—The Rev. M. J. Berkeley and Mr. 
C. E. Broome gave a list of Fungi from Brisbane, 
Queensland. Among these, Agarics, Clavarias, and 
fleshy fungi are scarce, interesting forms of Polyporus 
obtain, while leaf-parasites are poorly represented. 
Some species are identical with Ceylon and South 
American kinds, and several are common to Europe. 





Puystcat Socrety.—(Saturday, March 30.) 


Pror. W. G. Apams, President, in the Chair.—Mr. 
W. H. Preece described Byrne’s Pneumatic Battery, 
and exhibited some of the results that may be obtained 
by its means. It is specially devised with a view to 
provide the medical profession with a portable battery 
capable of producing a considerable amount of heat, 
such as is required for cauterising operations. The 
negative plate consists of a very thin plate of platinum, 
to which a lead backing is soldered, and this is covered 
with a sheet of thick copper also coated with lead, the 
whole being then covered with a non-conducting var- 
nish, with the exception of the exposed platinum face ; 
such an arrangement is found to be advantageous in 
that it increases the conductivity of the negative plate. 
Two of these plates are arranged to face the zinc 
plate, and the exciting liquid consists of 12 oz. of bi- 
chromate of potash, one pint of sulphuric acid, and 
five pints of water. A fine tube dips into the excit- 
ing liquid, and is so arranged that it conducts a cur- 
rent of air against the face of the negative plate; by 
this means the current obtained from a given electro- 
motive force is materially augmented. Mr. Preece 
then described a series of experiments he has 
made with a view to ascertain the cause of the 
great heating and illuminating effects that could 
be obtained with the apparatus exhibited, and 
he showed that the effects were due to the 
mechanical agitation of the liquid on the fac of the 
negative plate. By means of a small battery of four 
cells, in which the plates were 4 in. by 2 in. a 
length of 6 in. of platinum wire No. 18 (0:05 in.) 
could be heated to bright redness; and much more 
powerful effects were obtained by a large battery of 
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ten cells made by Ladd. In this case about 2 ft. of 
a No, 14 (0°089in.) wire were heated, and it was 
shown that when connected with an 18-inch induc- 
torium, kindly lent by Mr. Spottiswoode, sparks of 
over 17 in. could be obtained.—Mr. Preece then ex- 
hibited an ingenious method of showing the vibra- 
tions of a telephone-plate to an audience, which has 
been devised by Mr. H. Edmunds. A vibrating- 
plate is employed to break contact, as in Reiss’ 
original telephone, and is introduced into the primary 
circuit of a small induction coil. The induced current 
is employed to illuminate a rapidly-rotating Gassiot’s 
tube, and on making and breaking contact by speak- 
ing into the resonator, an illuminated star is observed, 
the number of whose arms varies with the pitch of 
the note—Lord Rayleigh exhibited and explained 
an arrangement which he has employed with ad- 
vantage in certain acoustical experiments, in order 
to securo absolute uniformity in the rate of rota- 
tion of an axle. The axle whose motion it is re- 
quired to maintain uniform is usually driven, at an 
approximately uniform rate, by any convenient means. 
At equal distances round the axle are arranged four 
soft iron armatures which successively como in front 
of the poles of a horse-shoe electromagnet placed in 
the circuit of a four-cell Grove’s battery. The 
current is rendered intermittent by the following 
arrangement :—Passing into the body of a tuning- 
fork vibrating about forty times per second, it leaves 
by a small platinum stud, which is touched at each 
vibration of the fork; the current then traverses a 
second small electromagnet between the prongs, and 
by this means tho vibrations are maintained: passing 
to the magnet above referred to, the current then 
returns to the battery. The velocity of the axle is 
such that it performs about one complete revolution 
for every four vibrations of the fork, and the 
exact adjustment is effected as follows:—If the 
driving power be just sufficient to produce the 
desired speed, the armatures will be so attracted 
by the magnet as to be exactly opposite to it 
at the middle of its period of magnetisation, 
and so long as this position is maintained the 
magnet will not (on the whole) affect it. But if a 
disturbance occur in the driving power the armature 
will be displaced from its former position and will 
be attracted by the magnet until the error is com- 
pensated, Besides the armatures, this axle also 
earries, concentric with it, a hollow metallic ring 
filled with water, and as this possesses a certain 
momentum in virtue of its rotation, it will act as a 
drag tending to check the velocity in case it increases 
and in the converse manner when a diminution occurs. 
A blackened dise perforated with rings of holes of 
various numbers also rotates with the axle, and by 
placing the eye behind the ring of four holes and 
observing a prong of the fork it is easy to ascertain 
whether the uniformity is maintained, since in that 
case the prong will appear to remain stationary. 





Mvustcan Assoctration.—(Monday, April 1.) 


Me. Srerueys in the Chair. Mr. A. Hill’s paper on 
“A Suggested Improvement of the existing Staff No- 
tation for Vocal Music” was read by the secretary. 
The existing key is indicated by the mode of writing 
the bars, so that the indication is constantly repeated ; 
signatures are dispensed with.—Mr. Bullen then read 
a paper on “ The Galin-Paris-Chevé Method of Teach- 
ing considered us a Basis of Musical Education.” The 
method was expounded in outline, and passages from 
the diagrams exhibited were vocalised by a pupil. 
The basis of the notation is the representation of the 
notes of the major scale by the first seven digits. 
The singing of all intervals is based ultimately on the 
scale and the tonic chord, which are first taught. 
Any note belonging to these forms a point d’appui, 
which may be used mentally to pass to any note 
standing in a simple relation to the point d’appui. 
The claim of those who teach the system is that it 
is not based on the instrument, and requires nothing 
of the pupil but what he can evolve himself at home 
from the seale and tonie chord when he once knows 
them. It is said that in from njne months to a year 
the pupil acquires the power of reading perfectly. 
Mr. Curwen, junior, said that the principles of the 
system were analogous in many respects to those of 
the Tonic Sol-fa system; but the development has 
taken place independently in the two cases. The 
Chairman, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Ellis, and others 
ook part in the discussion ; and there appeared to be 





a strong feeling as to the interest and importance of 
the method. 





Zooxocicat Society or Lonpon.—( Tuesday, 
April 2.) 

Pror. Newron, F.R.S., V.-P., in the Chair.—The 
Secretary read a report on the additions that had been 
made to the Society’s Menagerie during the month of 
March.—A communication was read from the Marquis 
of Tweeddale, containing the seventh of his contribu- 
tions to the ornithology of the Philippines. The pre- 
sent paper gave an account of the collection made by 
Mr. A. H. Everett in the Island of Panaon.—Mr. A. 
G. Butler read descriptions of new Lepidoptera of the 
group Bombycites in the collection of the British 
Museum.—Communications were read from M. E. 
Oustelet, containing the description of a new species 
of Cassowary, from New Guinea, proposed to be called 
Casuarius Edwardsi; and from Mr. F. Nicholson, con- 
taining the description of an apparently new species 
of American Pipit from Peru, which he proposed to 
call Anthus peruvianus.—Prof. A. H. Garrod read 
some notes on the placentation of Hyomoschus aquati- 
cus as observed in the pregnant uterus of a fresh 
specimen of this animal recently examined. 





Socmry or Bisricat ArcwaroLocy.—{ Tuesday, 
April 2.) 

S. Brrcu, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A., President, in the 
Chair. The following papers were read:—‘‘ Memoir 
of the late H. Fox Talbot, F.R.S,” by R. Cull.—* On 
the Names of Brass and Copper in the Cuneiform 
Languages of Chaldea and Assyria,” by Francois 
Lenormant. This paper consisted of an exten- 
sive and exhaustive collection of extracts from 
the cuneiform inscriptions, citing the passages in 
which the different names of the metals occur, and 
illustrating their application by examples from 
bilingual hymns, &c. To these were added a widely- 
gathered series of philological parallels, and many 
valuable notes on Assyrian and Accadian, and 
numerous references to the Semitic languages, the 
whole given in the manner for which the distinguished 
Assyriologist is so well. known.—* Translation of an 
Egyptian Contract of Marriage,” by Eugéne Revil- 
lout. This interesting contract of marriage is written 
in the demotic character upon a small sheet of 
papyrus, No. 2432, Cat. Egyptien, Musée du Louvre. 
It is dated in the month of Xoidy, year 33 of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and the contracting parties are Patma, 
son of Pchelkhons, and the lady, Ta-outem, the 
daughter of Rehu. The terms of the deed are ex- 
tremely singular as to the amount of dowry required 
on both sides, together with the clauses providing for 
repudiation. After the actual dowry is recited, the 
rights of the children which may hereafter come from 
the marriage, as well as the payment of the mother’s 
pin-money, are secured by the following clause: “‘ Thy 
pocket money for one year is besides thy toilet money 
which I give thee each year, and it is thy right to 
exact the payment of thy toilet money, and thy pocket 
money, which are to be placed to my account, which 
I give thee. Thy eldest son, my eldest son, shall be 
the heir of all my property, present and future. I 
will establish thee as wife.”—‘‘On an Inscription of 
Psametik II. in the Museum at Palermo,” by Miss 
Gertrude Austin. This inscription, which is un- 
fortunately only a fragment, is engraved on the upper 
part of a sitting statue of Psametik II, and the 
characters are of extremely fine workmanship. 'The 
purport of the inseription is to record a proscynema 
to the four divine rams of Mendes, who are invoked 
to bestow prosperity upon the king of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, Psametik Uah-ab-ra. 





Royar Socrety.—( Thursday, April 4.) 


Str Josep Hooker, K.C.S.L, President, in the 
Chair. The following papers were read:—‘ On the 
Development of the Parasitie Isopoda,” by J. F. 
Bullar; “ On the Determination of the Constants of 
the Cup Anemometer by experiments with a whirling 
machine,” by the Rev. Dr. Robinson ; “ On the Action 
of Ozone on Nuclei,” by C. Tomlinson; “ Notes on 
Physical Geology, IV.,” by the Rev. Dr. Haughton. 





Society or Antiquaries.—( Thursday, April 4.) 


F. Ovvry, Esq., President, in the Chair. Mr. C. S. 
Perceval continued his account of the collection of 





documents belonging to Sir John Lawson of Burgh. 
Among the signatures, the most noteworthy were 
three documents bearing the signature of Richard 
III. when Duke of Gloucester, who engaged William 
de Burgh as his retainer, paying him a yearly fee and 
sharing his winnings in war; a marriage dispensation 
granted by Cardinal Pole; and two documents bear- 
ing the sign-manual of Charles I. and James II, 
Among the seals are specimens of the seal of Mount- 
grace Priory, the Common Pleas seal of the Long 
Parliament, and the first Great Seal of James I. The 
collection also contains the contract for the building 
of Catterick Bridge over the Swale in 1422, which is 
referred to, but not printed at length, in Clarkson’s 
History of Richmond.—The Rev. Canon Greenwell 
exhibited the portable altar of St. Cuthbert, made of 
wood inlaid with silver.—Mr. Peck, the local secre- 
tary for Sussex, exhibited a small bronze figure from 
a crucifix which was found in Combe Church, near 
Lancing. The figure wears a crown and was origi- 
nally gilded. 





Cuemicat Socrery.—( Thursday, April 4.) 


Dr. Gtapstong, President, in the Chair. A lecture 
“On the Application of the Microscope to some 
special Branches of Chemistry” was delivered by 
Mr. H.C. Sorby, F.R.S. The lecturer confined his 
discourse to the application of the microscope for 
determining the refractive indices of liquids and 
solids. If an object be placed on the stage of a 
microscope, and the focus be adjusted accurately, on 
placing over the object a plate of some refracting sub- 
stance, the object will be invisible ; to bring it again 
into focus the body of the microscope must be moved 
further out. If this distance be d, and the thickness 
of the plate be 7, then the index of refraction = ep 
This distance can be measured either by a scale and 
vernier attached to the body of the microscope, or by 
graduating the head of the screw which works the 
fine adjustment. Tho lecturer then described the 
various methods by which the two quantities, Z'and d, 
could be practically measured to ;;4,;th of an inch ; the 
curious and diversified images seen by observing with 
a microscope a circle or a grating through transparent 
plates of various substances were then explained. 
Minerals having no double refraction are unifocal, 7.e., 
both systems of lines in a grating can be seen at the 
same focus. Minerals having double refraction are 
bifocal, z.e., only one system of lines can be seen at 
one focus, a new focus having to be found in order 
to see the lines at right angles to the first set. This 
method has enabled the author to identify various 
minerals in sections -3>th inch thick and 545th inch 
in diameter. Thus in a dolerite 515th inch thick, a 
zeolite, labradorite, calcite, and augite were identified 
with almost absolute certainty. In sections of shells 
Zoyo'h of an inch thick, calcite can be easily distin- 
guished from aragonite. In conclusion, the lecturer 
referred to the connexion between the indices of re- 
fraction and chemical composition. The data are defec- 
tive at present, but several points have already been 
made out. Thus of two minerals having similar com- 
positions, but one containing calcium and the other 
one of the alkalies, the first has a higher index of re- 
fraction. A lime garnet on the other hand has a 
lower index than a precious garnet which contains iron 
instead of calcium. 





Linnean Soctety.—( Thursday, April 4.) 


W. Carrvuruers, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. There 
was exhibited by Dr. H. Trimen the baso of the stem 
of the Water-Hemlock (Cicuta virosa, Linn.) in its 
floating winter state, obtained near Yarmouth. This 
was well figured in the Phil. Trans. last century, but 
has seldom been referred to since by botanists.—Mr. 
G. Murray showed under the microscope specimens of 
growing Saprolegnia, exhibiting terminal and _inter- 
stitial oogonia.—A paper on “Some Minute Hymen- 
opterous Insects,” by Prof. J. O. Westwood, was 1° 
his absence read by Mr. M‘Lachlan. This contains 
descriptions of the following new forms :—Mymat 
Taprobanicus, M. Wollastonii, Alaptus excisus, Oligo- 
sita subfasciata, O. Stanforthii, O. nodicornis, and 
Trichogramma erosicornis ; all singular insects, alike 
interesting structurally and as regards habits, &c. 
A short notice was read by Mr. M. C. Cooke on @ 
collection of Fungi from Texas, made by Mr. Ravenel. 
Adding all other recorded species, the series shows 
that much yet remains unknown in the mycologic 
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flora of what probably is one of the richest States of 
the Union.—The Secretary read some “ Remarks on 
the peculiar Properties ascribed to a Fungus by the 
Samoans,” by the Rev. Thos. Powell. The natives 
name the fungus “Limamea,” specimens of which 
have been forwarded to the Rev. Mr. Berkeley for 
identification. It destroys their bread-fruit trees and 
the chestnut (Znocarpus edulis). An antidote to its 
ravages is said to exist in the liliaceous plant Crinum 
asiaticum, which the natives grow between the trees 
liable to be affected. 


Puttotocicat Socrety.—(Friday, April 5.) 


Dre. J. A. H. Murray, V.-P., in the Chair. Mr. 
Urwick and Mr. Bollinger were elected members. 
A paper by Mr. H. Sweet, President, on ‘‘ Gender in 
the Teutonic Languages,” was read by Mr. Nicol. 
Four kinds of gender were distinguished. (1) Absence 
of gender, except in the specific words “man,” 
“woman,” &c. (2) Natural gender, as in English, 
where male and female beings are respectively mas- 
culine and feminine, and inanimate things are neuter ; 
other distinctions being also possible, such as the 
twofold one of rational and irrational. (3) Metapho- 
rical gender, by which inanimate things are regarded 
as male or female according to some fancied analogy. 
(4) Grammatical gender, by which things (and occa- 
sionally human beings) may be either masculine, 
feminine, or neuter, without regard to their meaning. 
The processes by which grammatical gender has been 
simplified or lost in the modern Teutonic languages 
were then examined, and some cases of the develop- 
ment of an independent metaphorical gender were 
pointed out.—Mr. A. J. Ellis stated the results of his 
trial of the phonograph with Prof. Bell. He found 
that it could not at present be trusted to register pro- 
perly all the variations of sound of the human voice. 
In reproducing s, 0, e, it specially failed.—Messrs. 
E. L. Brandreth and R. N. Cust were appointed the 
delegates of the Society to the Congress of Orientalists 
at Florence in September next. 





Lrprary Association.—( Friday, April 5.) 


W. H. Overatt, Esq., F.S.A.,in the Chair. On the 
motion of Mr. E. B. Nicholson (for Mr. H. R. 
Tedder), a special committee was appointed to con- 
sider and report upon all details relating to the com- 
pilation and publication of a general catalogue of 
English literature; the committee to consist of 
Messrs. Bullen, Ashton Cross, Harrison, Nicholson, 
Overall, Tedder, Ernest C. Thomas, Vaux, Walford, 
B. R. Wheatley, and H. B. Wheatley, with power to 
add to their number. Mr. Nicholson exhibited and 
explained a specimen of the Bonnange eard-catalogue 
imported by Mr. Triibner. 








FINE ART. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPLORATIONS OF THE 
TIBER BED. 


Larety the great project of archaeological exca- 
vations in the bed of the Tiber has been revived, 
after having been abandoned for a long while. 
This is not a new subject for English archaeolo- 
gists, and in treating it I shall not dwell on 
details already known. 
_ In 1870, a little after the entry of the Italians 
into Rome, the waters of the Tiber filled the 
principal streets of the city, Among the many 
letters accompanying offers of assistance to the 
committee which had been formed by the advocate 
Placidi, one attracted much attention, and was 
republished in several journals. The writer of it 
was Signor Alessandro Castellani, whose name is 
Well known in England. He sent his offering from 
Naples—a city which received him cordially in 
the last years of his exile. He said he hoped this 
Would be the last time the Tiber would be per- 
mitted to sweep in over Rome, and that the day had 
now come to demand a strict account of the ancient 
injuries done by the river to the city, and to oblige 
It to restore all the treasures which in the course 
of ages it had swallowed up. The inundation 
ad shown to the Italian Government, at the very 
noment of its first setting foot in Rome, what one 
of its first duties in protecting the capital of the 





kingdom was. But before the dredging and other 
necessary operations were taken in hand, an 
archaeological examination of the bed of the river 
should be made. 

As is always the case when fresh ideas are 
started, many saw in the project an old Utopian 
one, and told of a famous Cardinal who not long 
ago used all his influence to have excavations 
made in the Tiber, but his plans were not favour- 
ably received; these opponents, however, were 
silenced when they heard that the letter of 
Castellani was much praised by the most learned 
archaeologists of Europe. 

However, it was not enough for the undertaking 
that its scientific utility should be made clear; it 
was necessary to provide the needful means for its 
success, in order that when it was submitted to the 
Government it should present such a case as would 
urge them to accept it. Signor Castellani having 
referred the matter to the Messrs. Lucas, whose 
various machines for dredging the Thames had 
been so successful, was informed by them that the 
same method employed on the Thames would also 
suit the Tiber. With the sympathy for Italian 
affairs common to all Englishmen, the Messrs. 
Lucas added that they would be pleased to place 
their machine at the disposal of the Tiber excava- 
tions, and associate their name with this very noble 
work, 

I remember among other things for which I 
am indebted to the kind courtesy of the same 
Signor Castellani one that merits notice. Baron 
Rothschild, of Paris, expressed himself ready 
to advance the necessary means to conduct this 
undertaking toa termination whenever it could 
assume a private character. But Signor Castel- 
lani saw that it would be highly indecorous for the 
Italian Government to leave to others the initia- 
tive of an affair in which the pride of the nation 
was involved. 

As Castellani did not wish to be alone in a 
matter of such importance, he consulted, when he 
returned to Rome, six distinguished men—Profs. 
Helbig and Lignana, Prince Odescalchi, Senator 
Vitelleschi, the sculptor Story, and the engineer 
Giordano; he explained to them the facts, demon- 
strated that the undertaking was sure of the support 
of archaeologists, engineers, and bankers of the 
highest importance, and begged them to unite with 
him in a committee, the work of which should be 
to push forward this great enterprise. These 
gentlemen most willingly consented, and appealed 
both to the municipality and to the Government, 
reminding them of the opportunity they had of 
reculating the archaeological exploration of the 
Tiber bed in connexion with the necessary works 
that would be made at the expense of the State to 
preserve Rome from inundations. 

All this happened in 1872, and although the 
municipality of Rome, presided over at that time 
by Count Pianciani, promised to further the scheme 
to the best of its ability, since that time not a word 
has been said of the archaeological excavations and 
the Tiber works. 

When General Garibaldi established himself in 
Rome to propose to the Chamber of Deputies his 
grand project for the diversion of the Tiber, he 
declared that he intended to make the works use- 
ful both for hygienic and archaeological purposes. 
The time seemed to have come at last when the 
excavations could begin; but then also hope was 
deceived. The Chamber, after having declared in 
1875 all the works necessary to preserve the city 
of Rome from serious inundations of the Tiber of 
public utility, ordered preparatory studies for the 
execution of the grand work, and the result of 
these studies was the law of June 30, 1876, re- 
garding the first series of works, which were to 
consist of widening the bed, of embankment walls 
where they were needed, of removal of ruins, of 
clearing-out and regulating the river-bed, of works 
relative to the improvement of the bridges where 
they were most urgent, and establishing a channel 
on the left side. 

I do not know how it happened that there was 





no one in the Chamber to protect archaeological 
interests. When the law was passed, Signor 
Castellani was in America, at the great Inter- 
national Exhibition, the Chamber was on the 
eve of vacation, fatigued with the labours of the 
Session, and Castellani’s friends, who had pro- 
mised their strongest support as regards the ex- 
cavations of the Tiber, were absent. 

The project of exploring the bed of the river 
was completely abandoned, and in March, 1877, 
operations were begun by removing some ruins, as 
had been authorised by the law. 

Then, as was natural, the Ministry of Public 
Instruction protested, and insisted that the de- 
molition should be at once suspended, although 
it was well known that the walls which 
were destroyed were of no importance, as they 
belonged to some old water-mills ; but orders were 
given that not a stone should be touched without 
the advice of a commission composed of eminent 
archaeologists. The Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion was perfectly right, however, for he proved 
by this action that, though the demolition 
of the ruins might be in accordance with the 
law, it was not to be supposed that the in- 
tention of the legislature was to condemn to 
destruction the testimonies of ancient greatness. 
This prohibition, however, provided only for the 

reservation of the ruins of buildings outside the 

ed of the river; the question of the antiquities 
lying in the bed of the river remained always un- 
touched. 

When Commendatore Coppino, Minister of 
Public Instruction, was informed by Senator 
Fiorelli of the question recently agitated, he lost 
no time in consulting his colleagues, the Ministers 
of Public Works and the Marine, to know whether 
with the means put at their disposal by the State 
it would be possible to make an experimental 
excavation; but neither was this good intention 
crowned with success. They had to wait until 
the hydrometric condition of the river would 
allow the towing of the machine which was said 
to have been employed with success in the 
works of the port of Spezia; but, whether through 
the slowness of the proceedings of the river works, 
or because of the difficulties met with by the 
Minister of Public Works, the attempt failed. 
Signor Castellani did not lose courage. After the 
late Ministerial crisis, and the appointment of a 
new Ministry, Castellani had recourse to Crispi and 
Perez; he told them that without the support of 
the whole Ministerial Council the efforts of the 
Minister of Public Instruction would be of no 
avail. In this way I hope the question will be 
finally settled by the Government. * 

Perhaps if an agreement could be arrived at 
between the different branches of the public ad- 
ministration, some use might be made of the iron 
tubes intended to support the new bridge now 
building at the Porto di Ripetta; by means of 
these some experimental excavations could be 
made which would give an idea at least of what 
the cost would be of examining the whole bed of 
the river in its course through the city. It will 
be seen that this is a truly colossal undertaking, 
and we cannot hope to see it completed with small 
means; on the other hand, it is evident to every- 
one that the Government, having decided to dis- 
turb the bed of the river, is now bound to take 
measures for its archaeological examination. 

Among other things proposed to the Ministry I 
have heard it reported that a private society has 
offered to pay in advance the sum required for 
these excavations, on condition of taking posses- 
sion of all objects that do not relate to art or 
history, and of depositing all the objects of his- 
toric or artistic value in a Tiberino Museum, The 
Government itself would own this museum on the 
condition that it should give to the society the 
profits of the entrance fee for as many years as 





* Since this letter was written, a royal decree has 
been issued nominating a commission for the purpose 
of superintending the proposed researches in the bed 
of the Tiber. 
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would be required to reimburse the society for 
the money advanced. There is no doubt that such 
propositions may serve to encourage — to 
perform this work. I really do not know whether 
the Tiber bed may be of bronze, as the Roman 

eople say. I have talked myself with persons very 
earned in the mediaeval history of the city who 
have assured me that the Tiber excavations would 
be profitable, because of the many traditions of 
objects thrown into the river, and, above all, that 
wherever excavations have been made they have 
never failed to yield monuments of value. 

I therefore hope that the experiment may soon 
be made, and that the “ey * having associated 
its name with so grand a design, may not be 
obliged afterwards to repeat in its defence the 
words with which Prof. Max Miiller closed one 
of his letters to Prof. de Gubernatis: “If we are 
désillusionnés, never mind; a désillustonnement is 
often as useful as a revelation.” 

F, BaRNABEI. 








THE NOVAR PICTURES. 


No moment could have been better timed for the 
interest of the inspection of the Novar Turners 
than one at which it was still possible to compare 
that collection, so far as its drawings are con- 
cerned, with the Turner drawings in the collection 
of Mr. Ruskin, still exhibiting in Bond Street. 
As regards the paintings, if it has been remarked 
that no prices like the prices of Saturday had ever 
before been reached by work of Turner's, it should 
also be remembered that never before has such 
work of Turner's in oil painting been offered to 
the competition of amateurs. The | pagan were, 
as a series, the most magnificent and the most in- 
teresting examples of our greatest master ever 
seen or likely to be seen in an auction room. Nay, 
more—the collections, public or private, which 
contain the like of them, are but two or three at 
the most. The drawings formed a brilliant series 
—of rare occurrence even in sale rooms where the 
very finest things of art are wont to be gathered 
and dispersed—but they did not form, we think, a 
treasure in quality so unique or peculiar. 

A collection in which the earlier work of 
Turner is wholly wanting, however rich it may be 
and numerous, lacks a particular charm of artistic 
interest. No array of the splendid achievements 
of Turner’s later art can make amends for the 
absence, not indeed of the very early, precise, or 
tentative work, but of the sober and happy work 
of Turner's first years of foreign travel—work 
employing still somewhat limited means, but with 
acalm and steady and economical command of 
those means, an unparaded mastery, a ‘powerful 
restraint of power. In work of this period, and 
in examples of the very happiest exercise of 
Turner’s art in this period, Mr. Ruskin’s collection 
is exceptionally rich. The Grenoble series, studies 
very much of morning light, in quiet greys and 
tones of the calmest, has the influence of almost 
the very scenery itself “to quiet and retrieve ;” 
and there is some absence of refreshment in the 
long survey of an assemblage of wholly later 
work—such as that exhibited at Christie’s last 
week, chosen though it had been with all the 
advantages that belonged to the position of the 
collector, Mr. Munro, But even as a whole—and 
not to speak for the moment of certain examples 
lifted above the rest—even as a whole the collec- 
tion of drawings was of a kind to impress the 
public very strongly, All, or nearly all, were in 
the finest condition—like Mr, Ruskin’s own, and 
like some few others that have never been passed 
from hand to hand under the hammer ; and all, or 
nearly all, had for the public the obvious intelligi- 
bility of finished work—sometimes of work in 
which beauty had been anxiously sought instead 
of happily found. 

The two finest drawings were the Lowestoft, 
and the Chain Bridge over the Tees, and they 
belong indeed to the best middle period of 
Turner, and are among the noblest designs of that 





noble time. That they fetched their twelve 
hundred pounds a piece—as the sale lists tell us 
they fetched—need be no matter of surprise so 
long as there is wealth in England and healthiness 
of taste in art. Nor, since we are on the matter 
of money, is it occasion for regret or wonderment 
that among the oil paintings which followed the 
drawings nearly six thousand pounds was paid 
for a Turner, while three thousand was thought 
enough for a Sir Joshua so attractive as Mrs. 
Stanhope. Sir Joshua lived some fifty years before 
Turner, and painted portraits instead of landscape ; 
but we are not aware of any more song we, 
reasons than these why a higher value shoul 
always attach to his work than to the work of 
Turner ; and the picture buyers of our day seem 
to have recognised that the scale is turning. The 
Lowestoft and Chain Bridge over the Tees, then, 
fetched, like the Ancient Italy and Modern Italy, 
no more than their value; it can hardly be said 
too often that the money value of such supreme 
art it would be difficult for any generation to 
over-estimate. The Lowestoft and Chain Bridge 
over the Tees, though employing of course what- 
ever resources of colour Turner in his middle 
period deemed that they required, are not among 
the drawings that rely mainly on truth or splen- 
dour of colour for their impressiveness. In this 
respect it is instructive to compare them with 
the glowing Coblentz in the collection of Mr. 
Ruskin, and other drawings of similar aim. The 
sunny hill-side in Coblentz is well-nigh formless : 
each additional touch, while emphasising form, 
would have diminished light and vividness of 
colour. Scale and distance would have been 
gained at the expense of light and vividness of 
colour. In Lowestoft and the Chain Bridge, it is 
scale and distance that have chiefly interested 
Turner. The town looms dully out of the mist 
of the coast as the coast is seen from over sea: 
the bridge is lifted above us in those secluded 
mountains of North Yorkshire—over what heights 
of immense yet measured space. 

The oil paintings of Turner in the Munro col- 
lection were nearly all of that period of Turner's 
work next before the last of all: a period in which 
his representation of the world was rather of a 
dream-world of his own, but a world too in which 
the dream was still intelligible. The crowning 
errors of his latest work—of his brief period of 
collapse and ruin—are wholly absent from this. 
And this painted work of the Novar collection 
shows—and the Modern Italy shows it especially 
—one great characteristic of Turner’s art: that 
he became, until almost the end of all, more and 
more fertile. The sources of invention, which 
dry up often so soon with the imaginative writer 
—so often, too, with the imaginative painter— 
were fresh with him, and more and more abundant 
almost to the end. We speak of purely artistic 
invention and artistic incident. In his quite 
mature and later work, of pictorial incident and 
subject it seems impossible for him to have too 
much for his own pleasure. The materials of 
many pictures are crowded into one. In Ancient 
Italy, the admitted theme—Ovid banished from 
Rome—supplies and justifies the complexity and 
fertility. In Modern Italy the infinite variety of 
beauties of composition and grouping is intro- 
duced at no need, but as the expression of the 
ideal of the artist in his more elaborate work. 

Some of the pictures by other artists in this 
most famous collection demand at least brief 
mention. There were several Boningtons: two 
of them among the very finest known by this 
artist; and to the French methods of practice 
with which Bonington—whether we are to deem 
him English or French—was most familiar, is 
due probably the admirable conservation of his 
work. Bonington is a painter whose pictures 
will always appeal less to the general public than 
to assemblies of experts; nor is it wholly to their 
praise that one must say this, for the absence of 
any dominating sentiment—of any personal and 
individual mind in the artist—to which this is 


due, must justly be held to tell against the artist, 
unless we are to be content to demand of art 
nothing else than technical excellence. Such men 
as Bonington and Miiller—to name another bril- 
liant artist whose qualities were of the palette 
rather than of the mind—will never exercise over 
the imagination of men the sway of our great in- 
dividual artists. 

Etty is the only other painter whose pictures 
were in the Novar collection in any exceptional 
array; for the Sir Joshuas were but here and 
there, and the Constables did not do Constable 
justice. But Etty was well represented, and he 
has passed out of fashion, In the main the ver- 
dict of the present moment is the right one ; though 
the reaction from that of another generation is 
perhaps a little extreme. The fault to be found 
with Etty, in matter of sentiment, is that his 
female figures, whether nude or partly draped, are 
the figures of women undressed, and not the ideal 
figure—the forms luscious, it may be, but never 
chastened and restrained. All art has long ago 
recognised that, for the treatment of such subjects 
as Etty painted, the ideal of the artist is bound to 
be exalted, and he is bound to realise it. Etty 
had good colour—colour of good pictorial effect, 
though the actual flesh painting is often chalky. 
There is much in the work of Etty that may at- 
tract us, but nothing that can attract us with the 
charm of Style. FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








NOTES ON ARCHAEOLOGY IN ITALY. 


At the last sitting of the Imperial German In- 
stitute at Rome, the attention of the audience was 
entirely occupied by the discourse of Prof. Giam- 
battista de Rossi, on the subject of an ancient 
bird’s-eye plan of Rome. Prof. de Rossi had 
spoken of the other ancient plans of the city at the 
annual meeting in honour of Winckelmann, in 
December last, when he expressed his regret at 
not being able to exhibit a drawing of the 
greatest mediaeval object of this class, viz., the 
lan of Rome which is preserved in the city of 
cate. Having afterwards got this drawing 
through the courtesy of Prof. Portioli, he deferred 
his explanation of it until the Institute should 
have the opportunity of welcoming Prof. Mommsen 
on passing through Rome on his return to Sicily 
and the Southern provinces. Prof. de Rossi proved 
that this plan, which Portioli referred to the time 
following the restoration of the Papal See in Rome, 
soon after the return from Avignon, cannot have 
been made before the year 1575, pointing out that 
certain buildings which are here indicated, and 
which were erected ata later date, were marked on 
the plan, or interpolated subsequently. There are 
in the original evident traces not only of two but of 
more hands. Continuing his discourse, after 
many important chronological considerations, he 
ended with a statement which was received 
with enthusiasm by the audience. He said 
that Prof. Corvisieri, an indefatigable searcher 
in libraries and archives, has at last dis- 
covered certain documents which put him in 
the way of discovering the original drawings 
for the plan of Rome executed by Raffaele 
da Urbino. These drawings are to be found 
in the archives of the Arch-confraternity of 
Sta Annunziata, instituted in Rome in 1460 by 
Cardinal Torrecremata, in the time of Pius II. 
In 1465 the Confraternity, to do some good to 
their neighbours, collected alms for the purpose of 
providing dowries for penniless girls. The sums col- 
lected amounted to a considerable yearly revenue, 
largely increased by testamentary bequests. By 
means of one of these bequests, the Confraternity 
obtained Raffaele’s drawings. Prof. Mommsev, 
who was present at the sitting, thanked Commen- 
datore de Rossi in most generous terms, hoping 
that Corvisieri’s researches may be crowned witl 
success. Meanwhile it is to be hoped that this 
plan may be published with illustrations by Prof. 
de Rossi. 





Roman topography. 





It will be most useful for the study of 
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A propos of Roman topography we should 
mention that a reproduction of the famous plan of 
Rome engraved # Bufalini in 1551 has been 
discovered in a convent at Cuneo. The Barbe- 
rini library possesses the only copy of Bufalini’s 
engraving, and, as is well known, a few leaves 
are wanting. Now in the Cuneo drawing this 
plan is complete. The Minister of Public In- 
struction, to whom the drawing was presented, 
has already commenced its publication on the scale 
of the original. 


On April 2 the excavations of the Forum Ro- 
manum were begun. The plan of the Italian 
Government is to uncover the whole space of the 
Forum, carrying their operations to the front of 
the Palace of the Caesars. 


In the excavations of the Stadium Palatinum, 
there was discovered, toward the end of March, a 
female statue in marble, wanting the head. This 
work is very delicate in execution, the proportions 
being a little larger than life. It seems to repre- 
sent a Ceres, or else an Augusta in the character 
of that goddess, 


Towarp the end of last month the excavations 
in Piazza di Pietra, near the present Dogana di 
Roma, were closed. More bases were discovered 
of the columns of the so-called “ Portico of the 
Argonauts,” with figures in relief of Roman pro- 
vinces, of rather less than life size. Archi- 
tectural fragments of the sumptuous edifice were 
not lacking. Similar bases, discovered in the 
same piazza, are now in the National Museum at 
Naples, to which they passed with the Farnesi 
antiquities; others adorn the Palazzo Odescalchi, 
and others are at the Campidoglio. It is said 
that the fragments recently discovered will be ex- 
hibited in the same Palazzo della Dogana, where, 
according to the municipal plan, the Roman 
Bourse will be located. 


In the excavations carried out on April 4 in 
the presence of Prince Leopold at Pompei the fol- 
lowing objects were found: Gold—an armlet; a 
ring with engraved agate; and another plaiu 
ring. Bronze—a candelabrum; two vases in the 
form of a layena; a pastry-cook’s “shape”; a 
ring; some bosses; a large vase in fragments. 
Glass—a blue vase with one handle; a bottle; 
two ampullae; one small square vase. Terra-cotta 
—a lamp; two small pots; two olive-flasks; a 
porringer. Jron—a candelabrum. Lecad—three 
weights, 








MESSRS. GOUPIL’S EXHIBITION. 


We always find something sparkling and some- 
thing novel in the collections of continental pic- 
tures got up by Messrs. Goupil at 25 Bedford 
Street; the last mode, practised by the deftest 
fingers. On the present occasion, the firm having 
opened a fresh exhibition on April 1, we have no 
reason to complain, although it cannot be affirmed 
that we find an array of the best men doing’ their 
best. Messrs.Géréme,Troyon, Daubigny, and Pasini 
are among the choicest of the artists represented. 
As to Géréme, who has three pictures here, it 
muy at once be said that one of them, Le Mayoum, 
a view with small figures of horsemen &c., is to 
be classed with his least important or valuable 
productions. On the Banks of the Nile rises 
some steps higher: men on dromedaries, two 
vigorously leaping greyhounds, and other figures, 
passing along a causeway — the long thin 
shadows taking a lilac tint in the sweet 
bright light of morning. A clump of greyish- 
green trees occupies a large portion of the 
central space, and gives much piquancy to the 
composition as a whole—we presume thei to be 
olive-trees, but cannot say that they remind 
us much of those extremely marked arboreal 
forms, The Bath is a picture of a single tigure— 
a naked harem-woman seated on the edge of the 
tank, with her back to the spectator, the ample con- 
tours being reflected in the clear water: the general 
tint of the apartment is bluish, relieved by a 





warm green glance through the window. This 
picture approaches the contines of the indecorous 
more closely than of the beautiful ; it is neverthe- 
less masterly of its kind. Bringing in the Flock 
is as fine a Troyon as one can readily see; the 
sheep and cattle trooping in to their rest out- 
side a farm, the orange flush of evening dyed 
deep into the scattering clouds. A somewhat 
similar theme, but of a more decidedly pastoral 
and less semi-domestic kind, engaged Daubigny in 
the principal picture here exhibited—the last con- 
siderable work, as we are informed, that came 
from his finely-gifted hand. It is named Home- 
ward Bound; and represents a flock crossing a 
grassy _ in charge of their herdsman and a 
brace of sheep-dogs ; the yellow moon reigns in the 
blue sky, with a single star discernible, the mists 
flit along the ground, faintly touched by the light 
of the moon, which brings out into prominence a 
pool at one side of the path. The grass tints and 
the transparent shadows are delicately given; the 
general execution being perhaps a little less com- 
pleted than the artist, had his life been pro- 
longed, would have liked to make it at last. The 
Rising Moon is another desirable specimen of 
Daubigny: the predominant tint inky-grey, with 
a look of hushing silence. Pasini’s excellent picture, 
Dervish Beggar at the Door of a Mosque, relies 
more on its architectural than its human matértel, 
both combining into a masterly unity. The bril- 
liancy and force of colour are truly exceptional 
—not, however, exactly exceptional in Pasini; 
even the colour is less remarkable than the deli- 
cately controlled power evinced in the great space 
of deep yet soft and liquid shadow which traverses 
the building below its hooded doorway. 

With some other contributors we must be more 
summary than the merits of the works would 
very fairly suggest. Such are—Giacomotti, Going 
to Evening Service, a striking candle-light effect ; 
Lefebvre, Chloe, a life-sized naked figure, elegantly 
posed, but lacking a certain touch of distinction; 
Neuhuys, The Happy Mother, a very sweet little 
domestic interior; Laugée, The Gleaners; I. 
Jimenez, Waiting for the Cardinal, a picture in 
which coach and liveries count for most, and sin- 
gular neatnessand brightness of handling for the re- 
sidue ; Campriani, Going to Market, Rome, pitiless 
in sunshine; Israels, The Industrious Housewife, a 
life-sized, full-length, seated figure, considerably 
more solid in work than the painter's recent pro- 
ductions have accustomed us to; Humbert, Christ 
and the Woman taken in Adultery, a large paint- 
ing, vapid enough in general treatment, but in- 
teresting in the most important respect, the head 
of the Saviour, in which intellectual dignity and 
abnegation are well marked; Jacquet, An In- 
digent Girl; Chialiva, Good Friends, a girl with 
sheep, lambs, and poultry, charmingly designed 
and expressed, but imperfect in colour, especially 
the blossoming almond-tree which forms so pro- 
minent an object; Dalbono, Neapolitan Dancing- 
girl, and On the Sands near Naples; Hébert, The 
Calvario at Ischia, a sketch of much classic ele- 
gance of manner; Charnay, A Good Bite, angling 
ina mill-stream, very effective and natural. For 
landscapes we may cite—Corot, Bridge at Meulan; 
Wahlberg, Night in the Woods; J. Maris, Near 
Rotterdam, and Twilight, dark, dim, and rich, 
with two goats browzing in the gloom ; Lambinet, 
Under the Willows; Diaz, The Bathers, lively 
and airy. W. M. Rosserri. 








ART SALES, 


WE append the prices fetched by the chief of the 
Cambridge Rembrandts, sold last week by Messrs. 
Sotheby. A briliiant impression of the little 
Portrait of Rembrandt with Moustaches, 91. 
(Clément); Our Lord Crucified between Two 
Thieves, the fourth state, 24/. (Sabine); The Pro- 
digal Son, a brilliant impression, 10/. (Colnaghi) ; 
St. Jerome sitting before the Trunk of an Old Tree, 
201. (Goupil); St. Jerome (Wilson, 109), on 
curious brownish paper, 29/, 10s, (Noseda); the 





rare Spanish Gypsy, 521. (Thibaudeau), and another 
impression of the same plate, 56/. (Noseda), 
Among the landscapes, those demanding notice 
are the little Landscape with a House and 
a large Tree by it—the rare little landscape 
with the effect of dawn—45/. (Thibaudeau) ; 
View of Omval, 411. (Addington); The Sports- 
man, 361. (Haden); The Three Trees—the great 
storm landscape of Rembrandt—60/.; The Peasant 
carrying Milk Paiis, 601.; and The Gold-weigher’s 
Field—a really fine impression—56/. Among 
the portraits there was the rare first state of the 
Clément de Jonghe, which sold for 33/. (Colnaghi). 
Finally there was the great rarity of the sale—a 
print which, it is expected, can scarcely again be 
offered under the hammer—the Copse and Paling, 
which until the treasures of Cambridge were 
ransacked, was believed only to exist in the 
British Museum. It fell to Mr. Thibaudeau’s bid 
of 305/., and we are informed that no public 
museum—either at Amsterdam, Haarlem, Berlin, 
or Paris—has succeeded in acquiring it, it having 
been purchased for a private amateur. 

Tae Digby Seymour Rembrandts, after all, 
fetched no less prices as a whole than those of 
Cambridge—the collection at Messrs. Christie’s 
having been sold for 2,465/. The drawings were 
of little or no account; but the assemblage of 
etchings included many of the great and rare 
works, and though all were not in perfect condi- 
tion, the collection as a whole was approved. 
We note the following prices as those most 
worthy of record :—Our Lord before Pilate, 42I. 
(Sabine) ; The Death of the Virgin, a second state 
from the Mariette collection, 10/.; St. Jerome 
sitting before the Trunk of an Old Tree, first 
state—a rare example—140/. (Thibaudeau) ; St. 
Francis Praying, 311. 10s. (Noseda) ; The Shell, a 
second state of a most rare subject—Rembrandt’s 
only etching devoted to “ still life ” — 500, 
(Noseda); Zhe Woman with the Harrow, the 
least inelegant of the nude studies of the master, 
191. 19s. (Fawcett); The Three Trees, a really 
fine impression, 130/. (Gurney) ; A Peasant carry- 
ing Milk-Pails, 701. (Noseda) ; An Arched Land- 
scape with a Flock of Sheep, 501. (Gurney); An 
Arched Landscape with an Obelisk, 1001. (Clé- 
ment); A Cottage with White Pales, 491. (Noseda) ; 
Old Haaring, a third state of this rare print, 325. 
(Goupil) ; Ephraim Bonus, 1017. (Delisle); The 
Gold-weigher, most rare in the first state, 721. ; 
and The Burgomaster Six, 2201. 103s. (Goupil). 

At the Novar sale, treated of in another column, 
the following prices were the most noteworthy. 
For Bonington’s Fish Market, Boulogne, 3,000 ga, 
(Agnew); and for his Grand Canal, Venice, 
5,000 gs. (Agnew). By Constable, Hampstead 
Heath—a work engraved by David Lucas—460 gs. 
(Bentley). By Etty, The Graces, 170 gs. (Agnew). 
By Hogarth, there were two out of the eight 
pictures representing The Harlot’s Progress; one 
of them sold for 520 gs., the other for 300 gs. 
(Davis). They came from the Beckford collection. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Hon. Mrs, S‘anhope sold for 
3,000 gs. (Agnew); and Kitty Fisher, with the 
doves (from the Marchioness of Thomond’s sale), 
700 gs. Of the Turner water-colour drawings the 
following may be specially noted :—Glencoe, 
320 gs. (Durlacher); Loch Katrine, 520 gs. 
(Agnew); The Walls of Rome: Tomb of Caius 
Sestius, 205 gs.; Jthodes, 250 g3.; Acropolis 
of Athens, 125 gs.; Lichfield (not engraved), 
400 gs.; Oxford, 500 gs.; A River in Switzer- 
land—a sketch, 115 gs. (Agnew); Baths of 
Pfeffers: Ragatz, Pass of the Splugen, 1,000 gs. 
(Agnew). Descent of the St. Gothard; Airolo in 
the Distance, 500 gs.; Lake of Lucerne, 590 gs. 
(Agnew); Kussnacht: Lake of Lucerne, 970 gs. 
(Goupil) ; Ziirich: a splendid example, 1,200 gs. 
(Agnew) ; Ashby de la Zouche, 500 gs. (Williams) ; 
Chain Bridge over the Tees, 1,420 gs. (Cross) ; Blen- 
heim, 680 gs. ; Knaresborough, 1,160 gs.; Lowestoft, 
1,140 gs. (Agnew); Malmesbury, 700 gs. (Vokins) ; 
Pembroke Castle, 600 gs. (Williams) ; Udleswater, 
650 gs, Of the oil paintings, Ancient Italy sold 
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for 5,200 gs.; Modern Italy, 5,000 gs.; Rome 
from Mount Aventine, 5,850 gs. (Davis); St. 
Mark’s Place, Venice, by moonlight, 5,200 gs. 
(Agnew); Van Tromp's Shallop, 5,200 gs. (Ag- 
new); and Kilgarran Castle, 3,400 gs. Turner's 
works at this sale realised 57,000 gs.; and the 
whole sale brought 73,000 gs, 

Ir is not only in the case of Turner's pictures 
that prices are keeping up, in spite of “hard 
times.” The sale of Captain Lukis’s small collec- 
tion of old blue and white china, at Christies’, on 
Tuesday, was in its way as remarkable as the 
Novar sale. The room was crowded, and the 
prices realised were beyond the most sanguine 
anticipations. It is true that the pieces offered 
were of the highest possible quality, but that does 
not alter the fact that similar pieces might very 
lately have been bought from the dealers at 30 
per cent. less than the amount fetched in this sale. 
After a number of vases, decorated with flowers, 
landscapes, or figures, and of various sizes from 
quite small to the usual “ beaker ” dimensions, had 
been sold at from 302. to 1507. each, the great sen- 
sation of the day was reached when five haw- 
thorn-pattern jars, of matchless quality, were 
offeied. Two, of pale blue and with silver 
covers, fell for 230/.; a single one, deep blue 
ground, but with wooden cover, 450/; another, 
quite perfect, with cover, 650/., and another 690. 
Two years ago a pair exactly resembling these 
were sold in the Haymarket for 500/., which was 
thought at the time quite high enough. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tue Liverpool Art Club has on view at its 
rooms in Myrtle Street, Liverpool, a very interest- 
ing and instructive exhibition of works which 
display to the best advantage the art of Wood 
Engraving. A little Catalogue is issued, with 
preface by Mr. J. Newton, giving a very readable 
view of the history of the art. The collection 
itself is formed by contributions not only from 
local members of the club—Liverpool men—but 
also from well-known London amateurs. The 
elucidation of a special subject, such as that of 
the art of Wood Engraving—or the spread of 
information on that subject—does great credit to 
the club: much greater credit than could accrue 
to it by its fulfilment of the easier and more 
popu'ar task of exhibiting only such works as are 
immediately attractive to the lightest of art 
students. 


Mr. McLean, of 7 Haymarket, has opened as 
usual an exhibition of “ Oil Paintings by British 
and Foreign Artists.” Two sculptural works are 
added, by Houdin and Dalou: the latter is a 
version, in marble, of the exquisite little group 
already shown in terra-cotta, The Brittany Mother; 
the mode of working the marble is essentially 
simple, but none the less the artist takes care 
to obtain proper variety of texture by ready 
and direct means. Among the pictures, the 
pitce de résistance is October, by M. Tissot— 
a life-sized figure, from which the painter has 
also produced a brilliant and effective etching of 
large dimensions. M, Tissot’s personage is a hand- 
some and vivacious girl of some eighteen years, 
in a black fashionable dress and broad black 
hat, holding a book under her arm—one might 
suppose it to be one of the French novels issued 
in large blue-paper covers, like Victor Hugo's 
Quatrevingt-treize: she steps out with an elastic 
and decisive gait, as if eager to reach her bourne 
and settle down to her book—or are we pos- 
sibly to understand that the pretty maiden has 
an assignation to keep, and only makes her 
book a pretext? She is close to a large chest- 
nut-tree, whose thinned and yellowing leaves 
frame her round with flaunting and fantastic 
obsequiousness, and a carpet of the dead foliage is 
spread for her feet. There is much firm and 
difficult drawing in this work, which pushes indi- 
viduality to the verge of bizarrerie: it will long 





remain on the mind's eye of those who see it. 
Other able exhibitors are Messrs, Henry and 
Albert Moore, Colin Hunter, Boughton (The 
Frozen Fountain—we do not much like the 
decidedly mannered series of the Four Seasons), 
Palmaroli, Brandt, Van Marcke, De Haas, Merle, 
Docherty, Diicker, Edouard Frére (Shelling Peas), 
Glindoni, Jacquet, and Alma-Tadema (the Roman 
Kitchen Garden previously exhibited, with its 
ranks of long-stemmed onion-plants). 


A picture which will have its special public 
—and that a very large public too, in all likelihood 
—is now on view at Messrs. Agnew’s Gallery in 
Bond Street. We refer to The Royal Family 
assembled in the Green Drawing-Room at Windsor 
Castle, by Mr. Lachlan McLachlan—who is, we 
believe, chiefly a photographer by profession— 
‘painted under the authority and by the express 
permission ” (as a private-view card has it) “of 
Her Majesty the Queen.” We have heard for a 
long while past something about this picture, and 
about the immense pains and energy which Mr, 
McLachlan wasexpending upon it, and the innumer- 
able obstacles which he found (like all other artists 
who have ever engaged in similar enterprises) to 
the successful prosecution of his scheme. At last 
the picture is finished, and is certainly a very re- 
markable specimen of its class— well-constructed 
and well finished. The tint—it is all in mono- 
chrome—is rather stony and cold: but this has, 
we believe, been advisedly done, with a view to 
future photographic operations. The size of the 
work is very considerable—about 17} feet wide by 
94 high ; the figures being life-sized. The group- 
ing is effective, skilful, and decidedly natural, con- 
sidering all the points which had to be provided 
for, and especially the requirement of showing 
with distinctness, and even some degree of promi- 
nence, every single face in the very large party; 
indeed, such a result could only be obtained by 
artistic ability of a superior kind. The picture 
unites into one composition, subdivided into four 
principal groups, the Queen, all her sons and 
daughters, all the daughters-in-law and sons-in- 
law, two children of the Prince of Wales, two of 
the Crown Prince and Princess of Germany, 
and one each for the Princesses Alice and 
Helena: at the date when the picture was 
planned out the Duke of Edinburgh was not 
as yet a father. The assumed standard date 
may be said to be about four years and a 
half ago; but this is not, perhaps, carried 
out with rigid consistency, the eldest German 
Princess, for instance, who married a few weeks 
back, being here a girl in a short skirt. The four 
principal groups may be briefly described as, 
respectively, the pianoforte group, the table and 
engraving group, the sofa group, and the chil- 
dren’s group. In the first the dominant figure is 
the Princess Louise, to whom Prince Leopold is 
handing some music from Tannhéiuser; in the 
second, the Prince of Wales, together with 
the Duchess of Edinburgh and various others ; 
in the third, the Queen, with the Crown Prince 
of Germany and Princess Beatrice hardly less 
prominent; in the fourth, along with four chil- 
dren, the Princess of Wales. The picture is to be 
engraved in Paris; and it is difficult to doubt 
that, in whatever form of reproduction, it will 
long continue a favourite with British loyalists, 


Dr. Epwarp Miter has succeeded Dr. Gold- 
schmidt in the Archaeological Survey of Ceylon. 


THERE will no doubt hereafter be occasion for 
the criticism, here and elsewhere, of the Exhibition 
of Drawings by the old Dutch Masters which the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club opens, as we under- 
stand, this week; but we may here, without 
venturing upon criticism either of the works ex- 
hibited or of the manner of exhibiting them, call 
attention briefly to the sources from which the 
collection is drawn, and to what is likely to be 
considered as une or two of its greatest treasures. 
Roughly speaking, about two-thirds of the draw- 
ings come from the cabinet of Mr, John Malcolm 





of Poltalloch, whose great contribution of designs 
by the Italian masters made such a worthy show 
at the Grosvenor Gallery. Of Mr. Malcolm's 
Dutch drawings, which in variety and richness of 
interest are at least only second to those of the 
Italian schools in his cabinet, it is no secret that 
a great part were purchased en bloc from Mr. J.C. 
Robinson, together with a great assemblage of 
drawings of other schools, collected by that 
gentleman. The remaining pari consists of 
numerous and valuable additions made to the 
cabinet of Mr. Malcolm since the first large pur- 
chase. Mr. Cook, of Richmond, who is known as 
a very large buyer of much valuable art, lends one 
work only; but that will probably be found to be 
one of the highest importance, as it is one of the 
very few coloured drawings by Ostade of high 
quality which are anywhere to be met with. Mr. 
Malcolm’s large contributions include remark- 
able specimens of the same master, and Mr, 
Frederick Locker also sends a coloured drawing 
which was much remarked at the Grosvenor 
Gallery. Mr, Seymour Haden’s collection will be 
represented by a series of drawings by Rembrandt; 
several of them no doubt of the highest artistic 
quality, and having passed in times gone by 
through the cabinets of other known amateurs, 
such as Sir Joshua Reynolds, Richardson, and the 
late Mr. James. Among the remaining contributors 
to the exhibition are Sir William Drake, Mr. C. 
Sackville Bale, Mr. William Mitchell, Mr. Richard 
Fisher, and Mr. George Smith; and the contribu- 
tions of one or other of these amateurs, while add- 
ing much of general interest to the exhibition, 
will secure for at least a third eminent Dutch 
master—Nicholas Berghem—exceptionally good 
representation in the Gallery. Without express- 
ing any opinion as to how the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club may have carried out its present under- 
taking, we may congratulate it on what appears 
to be in the present case its intention to adhere to 
the very systematic representation of a school 
which has not lately been too much in favour. 
In its gallery the work of the Dutch school, in its 
drawings lesser or more elaborate, may be studied 
no doubt in a fashion that will prove instructive. 


Tue Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education have directed that a special loan ex- 
hibition of furniture, cabinet work, and orna- 
mental woodwork used in the interior of dwel- 
lings, shall be held in the Bethnal Green Museum 
during the summer months, commencing May 1. 
This will occupy the space rendered available on 
the ground floor of the museum by the removal 
to Paris of the Prince of Wales’s Indian presents, 
till lately shown there. It is understood that the 
manufacture of household furniture is largely 
carried on in the East of London, and hence it is 
believed that the proposed exhibition will be of 
special interest in that district. The Queen has 
allowed a selection from the furniture of the 
Royal palaces to be included in this exhibi- 
tion. 


Tue death is announced of Claudius Jacquand, 
the historical and genre painter. He was born at 
Lyon in 1805, and made his début at the Salon 
of 1824. Several of his pictures were purchased 
by the State, and are now in the Luxembourg 
and at Versailles. 


Ir seems almost impossible to believe that a 
great national institution like the French Biblio- 
théque Nationale, which contains treasures whose 
loss would be irreparable to the whole literary 
and artistic world, should be suffered to remain 
for even a day in any danger from fire that could 

ossibly. be prevented, yet such, according to M. 
fe. Lockroy’s showing in the French Chamber 
some months ago, has been for many years the 
position in which it has been placed. Not only 
is it not isolated from other buildings, but in the 
buildings immediately adjoining various indus- 
tries are carried on, many of which are in the 
highest degree dangerous; even large quantities 
of combustible oil were, we believe, found to be 
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stored in utterly reckless proximity to this great 
storehouse of learning. Under these circum- 
stances it has at last been deemed advisable to 
appoint a commission “to study the question of 
jsolation.” We should have not thought the 
question needed much “study,” but rather prompt 
action; yet it appears that the proprietors of the 
different establishments adjoining the Biblio- 
théque require such outrageous sums for their 
property that the Government find themselves 
unable to meet their demands, It is to be hoped 
that the present commission will find some means 
of settling this difficulty and relieving the fears 
that M. Lockroy’s revelations have excited. 


Awmone “the curiosities” of the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, according to the Chronique des Arts, will be 
the display of the treasures belonging to the 
Préfecture of Police. These are divided into 
three categories. 1. A collection of the portraits 
of all the lieutenants, ministers, and préfets of 

olice. 2. Collection of portraits of criminals. 
. Reproductions of all the various instruments 
used by thieves in the exercise of their profession, 
such as picklocks, crowbars, jemmies (called more 
politely in French “ monseigneurs”), centrebits, 
and other valuable tools. More curious than in- 
structive we should imagine such an exhibition, 
except to the enquiring mind of the youthful 
thief 

M. WALFERDIN, a French gentleman who pos- 
sesses @ fine collection of the works of Fragonard, 
has announced his intention of throwing open his 
gallery to the public every Friday during the 
Paris Exhibition. 

Amone some tapestries recently sold at the 
Hotel Drouot were five of old Gobelins manu- 
facture that came from the Chateau d’Oiron and 
had formerly belonged to Madame de Montespan. 
They fetched 7,500 fr. 


A Loan exhibition has been arranged and is 
now open to the public in the Town Museum of 
Leipzig, of about 200 original sketches by Ludwig 
Richter. Many of these sketches, which consist 
of pen-and-ink and pencil drawings and water- 
colour studies, have never been printed, while 
others are the originals of well-known woodcuts. 
The rich artistic fancy of the veteran German 
master is abundantly displayed in this charming 
little exhibition, which although small is suffi- 
ciently representative, as it includes some of the 
earliest as well as some of the latest productions 
of his art. 


Tue Portfolio gives two etchings this month 
from works by contemporary artists, one of them 
being the pretty modern scene, At the Villa Borg- 
hese, by F. Heilbuth, seen last summer at the 
Grosvenor Gallery. The other is from a painting 
by Carl Schloesser called The Reprimand, an old 
priest reproving two children who stand by the 
sea-shore, This, as an etching simply, has the 
higher artistic value. A facsimile by Amand 
Durand is also given of Rembrandt's famous View 
of Omval, accompanied by a short but sensible 
criticism by Mr. Hamerton, who does not agree 
with the unqualified admiration that has been 
lavished on this rapidly executed work. In this 
number Mr. Beavington Atkinson begins his pro- 
posed “ History of the Schools of Modern German 
Art” with an account of the “Rise in Rome,” 
dating this from the time when Raphael Mengs 
and Carstens were working there in the classic 
Spit of ancient art, and regarding the romantic 
movement instituted by Cornelius, Overbeck, Veit, 
and others as the second phase of German art. 
Illustrations are given of the Four Riders of the 
Apocalypse by Cornelius, and Christ among the 
Doctors by Overbeck. 


M. Pu. Burry contributes to the current num- 
ber of L’Art a long and interesting study, or 

Silhouette” as it is called, of the contempo 
French painter and engraver, Félix inemeeel, 
of whom a very fine portrait is given, painted by 
himself and étched with the utmost skill and 





ower by Rajon. The other etching of the num- 
io. pastoral landscape by Daubigny, rendered 
with great truth and beauty of effect by Chauvel 
—also claims notice. 

Tue Basler Nachrichten states that Herr Meyer- 
Kraus, Oberlehrerd at St. Leonhard, has presented 
to the Public Library of the Museum of Basel his 
unique collection of portraits. This collection, 
which has been the work of many years, numbers 
nearly 18,000 — of notable persons, Swiss 
and foreign. The donor, who is said by the 
Nachrichten to be an exact and scrupulous 
historical scholar, has appended genealogical and 
biographical notices to a great number of them, 
and has provided the whole series with a carefully 
edited catalogue. 


Tue Swiss painter, Arnold Bécklin, of Basel, 
who has lately exhibited four of his recent works 
in Berlin, has received an official order to paint a 
landscape with figures for the Berlin National 
Gallery, for which a grant of 18,000 marks has 
been made. Az article on the painter's works 
was lately contributed to Nord und Siid by F. 
Pecht, of Munich. 








THE STAGE. 


A New burlesque extravaganza by Mr. Byron 
entitled IJ Sonnambulo hes bene produced at the 
Gaiety Theatre. It is, as may be inferred, a 
travesty of the book of Bellini’s La Sonnambula. 
Regarded as a parody, its fun is chiefly derived 
from representing the Count—and not his newly 
found y sa the wrongfully suspected 
erson of the piece; and from mimicking the 
eading incidents in Mr. Wilkie Collins’s Moon- 
stone. The burlesque is bright and lively, and its 
drolleries are sustained with spirit by Miss Farren, 
Mr. Terry, Miss Vaughan, Mr. Royce, Mr. 
Elton, Mr. Soutar, and other members of Mr. 
Hollingshead’s company. 


In his new comedy entitled Les Fourchambault, 
roduced with success at the Théatre Francais on 
ante evening, M. Emile Augier has again a 
moral purpose ; but it appears to be one of a less 
definite kind than in the case of his Madame 
Caverlet, which was brought out at the Vaudeville 
two seasons ago. In Les Fourchambault the 
social sins which are denounced are simply the 
old-fashioned vices of selfishness, vanity, prodi- 
gality, and love of display. When the family of 
the Fourchambaults, the head of whom is a banker 
at Havre, are finally brought to the brink of ruin 
by these failings, it is an honest gentleman of 
simple habits but with a large fortune who 
becomes the good genius of the little circle, 
restores the credit of the house, rescues their 
orphan ward from a mariage de convenance by 
wedding her himself, brings about the marriage of 
Mdlle. Fourchambault with a poor but worthy lover 
to the discomiiture of a more showy suitor, and 
generally sets a shining example of the superiority 
of simple straightforward proceedings. In the 
end this saviour of the family—known only as M. 
Bernard—proves to be a natural son of M. 
Fourchambault, by a lady whom the latter had 
many years before been induced to abandon in 
consequence of artful reports circulated to her dis- 
credit; and it is at the instigation of this forgiv- 
ing lady that M. Bernard has thus befriended the 
Fourchambaults. There seems to be little ingenuity 
of design in the comedy ; but the characters are 
delineated with a firm hand, and the dialogue is 
stated to be written with all the author's purity 
of style and loftiness of sentiment. M. Got ap- 
pears to have achieved a considerable success in the 
part of M. Bernard. 


AN amusing comédie-bouffe, entitled Le Cabinet 
Piperlin, has been produced at the Athénée 
Comique. The cabinet referred to in the title isa 
matrimonial agency office; the owner of which 
has conceived the idea of not only finding suitable 
wives for clients, but of guaranteeing their good 
behaviour for given periods. It may be easily 





conceived that M. Piperlin’s devices for assuring 
himself of the staid propriety of his female clients 
by subjecting them in the first instance to the 
fascinations of a clerk known as the éprowveur of 
the establishment give rise to much genuine if not 
very refined drollery. 

A postHuMovs drama, by M. Edouard Plouvier, 
entitled Les Filles du Pere Marteau, has been pro- 
duced at the Troisiéme Théaitre Francais. 








MUSIC. 
THE BACH CHOIR. 


Tuts admirable choral society, which appears to 
have become a permanent institution, gave its 
first concert for the present season last Saturday 
evening at St. James’s Hall. It will be remem- 
bered that the first public appearance of the choir 
took place about two years ago, when Bach's 
great Mass in B minor was given for the first 
time in its entirety in this country. Last year, 
in addition to a repetition of the mass, the choir 
brought forward Bach's Cantata “Eine fests Burg,” 
and Gade’s Comala, For the present season the 
works of the old Leipzig cantor still form an im- 
portant item in the programmes; but composi- 
tions of other masters are also very wisely intro- 
duced ; and concerts of very varied interest are 
offered to the musical public. 

The programme of last Saturday was open to 
only one objection—its extreme length. The 
concert began at eight o’clock, and was not over 
till nearly a quarter past eleven; and, as most 
of the music was of a character making no 
small demands upon the attention of the hearers, 
it was not surprising that signs of weariness 
were manifested before the close, and _ that 
the last piece was performed to a rapidly- 
diminishing audience. It is a remarkable 
thing that our concert-givers, with very few 
exceptions, seem quite unable to perceive that their 
best policy is to send listeners away hungry, and 
not with their musical stomachs overloaded. It 
is not too much to say that out of every ten 
musical performances given in London, nine are 
decidedly too long. Performers and hearers are 
alike exhausted, and the works which have the 
misfortune to come last in the programme inevit- 
ably suffer in consequence. 

The first part of Saturday’s concert was occupied 
with a performance of the first three of the six 
cantatas which compose Bach’s Christmas Oratorio. 
The entire work was produced at the Albert Hall 
rather more than four years since under Mr. 
Barnby, and was at that time spoken of in detail 
in our columns (AcADEMyY, January 3, 1874). It 
will therefore be only needful now to speak of the 
present performance under the direction of Mr. 
Otto Goldschmidt. This was in many respects 
most excellent. Those who have attended pre- 
vious concerts of the Bach Choir will be aware 
that it is one of the most thoroughly trained 
musical forces in London. The precision of 
their singing in the more polyphonic music 
is remarkable; though in the Christmas Oratorio 
there is less opportunity for display than in 
many other of Bach's compositions; indeed, 
with the exception of some passages in the 
choruses “ Christians, be joyful” and “Glory to 
God in the highest,” the music is comparatively 
easy. There is, nevertheless, ample opportunity 
for the display of “ finish ;” and of this the choir 
were not slow to avail themselves. The solo 
vocalists also, Miss Mary Davies, Madame Patey, 
Mr. Shakespeare, and Herr Henschel, did full 
justice to their music; Mr. Shakespeare, in the 
somewhat thankless recitatives of the Evangelist, 
being especially effective; while the various 
obbligati for solo instruments— violin (Herr 
Straus), flute (Mr. Svendsen), and trumpet (Mr. 
T. Harper), were admirably rendered. Mr. T. 
Pettit, the organist of the choir, handled the in- 
complete and uncomfortable instrument in St. 
James’s Hall with much judgment. The only 
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drawback to the complete enjoyment of the per- 
formance was that Mr. Goldschmidt took some of 
the choruses at what I cannot help thinking 
decidedly too slow a pace. This was more 
especially noticeable in the opening chorus and in 
the short movement in the third cantata, “ Let us 
even now go to Bethlehem.” In both of these, 
particularly in the first, the music dragged sadly ; 
there was no swing about it, and the “ Christians ” 
certainly seemed anything but “joyful.” If the 
work should be repeated, Mr. Goldschmidt would 
do well to try a quicker tempo. 

Although several “cuts” were made in the 
oratorio, the performance lasted so long that it 
was ten o’clock before the second part of the con- 
cert began. This part was at least as interesting 
as the first. It included Schumann’s “ New 
Year’s Song,” Op. 144, given for the first time in 
London, Dr. S. S. Wesley’s Anthem “O Lord, 
Thou art my God,” and Mendelssohn’s 114th 
Psalm. Of the history of Schumann's work very 
little seems to be known. Wasielewski, in his 
Life of the composer, says only that it was sketched 
in December 1849, scored in the following year, 
and first performed at a subscription concert in 
Diisseldorf in January 1851. The original text 
is by Friedrich Riickert, and the English adapta- 
tion has been very skilfully made by the Rev. J. 
Troutbeck. The work is for chorus and orchestra 
with incidental solo parts for soprano, alto, and 
bass, and is in six movements, mostly short, 
which follow one another continuously, the whole 
piece occupying about twenty minutes in perform- 
ance. The music dates from Schumann's ripest 
period—that of the production of his Manfred 
music and the “ Rhenish ” symphony—and is full 
of the characteristics of his best manner. It is 
less abstruse and easier to be followed on a first 
hearing than many of his other works; and the 
introduction at the end of the piece of the old 
choral, “ Nun danket alle Gott” is alike felicitous 
in conception and admirable in execution. The 
performance of the whole work under Mr. 
Goldschmidt was excellent, wanting neither pre- 
cision nor spirit, while the singing of the choir in 
the sustained pianissimo passage “Be ready for 
reaping ” was remarkable for its refinement. 


The anthem by Dr, Wesley which followed, 
written for eight-part chorus with organ accom- 
paniment, is a fine specimen of modern English 
cathedral music, and an unmistakeable testimony 
to the great abilities of the late organist of Glou- 
cester Cathedral. It is both too long and too 
elaborate for general popularity, but the work was 
well worthy of production by the Bach choir. 
The last item of the programme, Mendelssohn's 
114th Psalm, which is far too seldom heard in 
public, is one of the finest of its composer’s sacred 
works. Written for full chorus throughout, and 
mostly in eight real parts, with accompaniments 
for full orchestra, it is distinguished by a certain 
massive character of its harmonies, and a sus- 
tained dignity, which recall the style of Handel. 
The fine musical feeling of Mendelssohn is well 
shown in the instrumentation of this psalm. 
Most composers would probably have used the 
full orchestra for the opening chorus, “ When 
Israel out of Egypt came,” as well as for 
the second number, “The sea saw and fled.” 
Mendelssohn, however, with great tact re- 
serves his trumpets, trombones, and drums en- 
tirely in this part of the work; while the third 
movement, “ What ailed thee, thou sea, that thou 
fleddest?” is. given to the voices accompanied 
only by the basses; and the first entry of the full 
power of the orchestra for the words “ At the 
Lord’s coming ye trembled ” is one of the grandest 
— of this truly sublime work. The final 

ugue, “ Hallelujah! Sing to the Lord for ever- 

more,” is an admirable piece of contrapuntal 

— forming a worthy climax to the whole 
m. 

The performance of this noble composition was 
good but not first-rate. The chief reason for this 
no doubt was the length of the concert. It was 





nearly eleven o'clock when the psalm began, and 
the chorus must have been pretty well worn out. 
Hence, though the singing was.-correct, it was 
unquestionably tame; and the music is in itself 
so inspiriting that it is difficult to assign any other 
reason for the want of energy noticeable than the 
exhaustion of the performers. 

The next concert is announced for the 29th inst., 
when, among other works, Bach’s Magnificat, 
Brahms’s Schicksalslied, and Mendelssohn’s Erste 
Walpurgisnacht are promised. It is to be hoped 
that the committee, while there is yet time, will 
see that the concert is kept within reasonable 
length. EBENEZER PRovt. 





Last Saturday’s Crystal Palace Concert may be 
not inappropriately described as a “ Joachim Con- 
cert;” for with the single exception of Beet- 
hoven’s C minor symphony there was not one 
piece in the programme to which the name of 
either Herr or Madame Joachim was not attached. 
The first piece performed was Herr Joachim’s 
“ Elegiac Overture,” composed in memory of 
Heinrich von Kleist. This work has been more 
than once spoken of on the occasions of its 
previous performance. The same is also the case 
with Herr Joachim’s “ Hungarian Concerto,” in 
which the composer played the violin part, while 
it would be difficult to say anything new about 
the great violinist’s rendering of the Adagio from 
Viotti’s 22nd violin concerto. The only vocalist 
of the afternoon was Madame Joachim, who sang 
a very clever scena from Schiller’s Demetrius, 
composed by her husband, and also gave with 
much effect the great air “ Divinités du Styx” 
from Gluck’s Alceste, and songs by Schubert and 
Mendelssohn. This afternoon Brahms’s sym- 
phony in C minor is to be performed. 


Tue Musical Artists’ Society held a Trial of 
New Compositions last Saturday evening, in the 
concert room of the Royal Academy of Music, 
Hanover Square. The programme included in- 
strumental works by Messrs. George Gear, Charles 
Trew, E. H. Thorne, G. W. Hammond, J. L. 
Summers, and C. H. Hullett, and songs by Drs. 
Bridge and Longhurst, and Messrs. E, H. Thorne, 
J. Parry Cole, Stephen Kemp, Charles Gard- 
ner, and C, J. Read. 


Motte. ANNA MEBTIIG announced a pianoforte 
recital on Thursday afternoon, at St. James’s Hall, 
at which she was to be assisted by Seiior Sarasate. 
The programme contained as its principal items 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, Beethoven's 
“Sonata Appassionata,” and smaller pieces by 
Schubert, Schumann, Raff, Chopin, Rubinstein, 
and Liszt for piano solo; three numbers from 
F’, Ries’s second Suite for violin, and two pieces 
composed by Seiior Sarasate ; while the conclud- 
ing number was Schubert’s Rondo Brillant in 
B minor for piano and violin. 


Mr. SHEDLOCK gave a “ Beethoven Night” for 
his third concert, at the Victoria Hall, Bayswater, 
last Wednesday evening, when the first part of 
the programme was selected from the great com- 
poser’s works, the most important being the Trio 
for strings in G major (Op. G. No. 1), and the 
“ Sonata Appassionata.” The interesting second 
part of the concert comprised, besides vocal music, 
Chopin’s Sonata in G minor for piano and violon- 
cello, Weber’s romantic piano quartett in B flat, 
and two of Brahms’s “ Hungarian Dances” for 
violin, 

Mr. Cart Rosa brought his season of English 
opera at the Adelphi to a close last Saturday 
with a performance of the Marriage of Figaro. 
Of three works promised in the prospectus, two— 
Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor, and Briill’s 
Golden Cross—have been produced; the third— 
Bennett’s May Queen adapted as an opera—was, 
we cannot but think very wisely, abandoned. The 
special feature of the season has been the uniform 
excellence of the performances ; the ensemble has 
been on every occasion when we have been present 





most admirable. We trust that Mr. Rosa will 
soon resume his laboursin London. Though him- 
self a foreigner, there is no man who is doing so 
much for the cause of English opera as he. 


Amone provincial musical associations the 
Cambridge University Musical Society holds an 
honourable place. We have often spoken of its 
choral and orchestral concerts, and we have now 
before us a set of programmes of the weekly 
chamber concerts given by the society, at which 
the performers are with hardly an exception mem- 
bers of the University. From these it appears 
that a series of eight concerts has taken place; of 
the enterprise shown by the concert givers, the list 
of composers important works by whom have been 
brought forward will be a sufficient proof. We 
find the names of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Bach, Schubert, Schumann, Oorelli, Veracini, 
Bennett, Brahms, Scharwenka, and Saint-Saens, 
Such efforts to promote a knowledge of the highest 
class of music deserve all recognition. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ainsworth (W. H.), Hilary St. Ives, 12mo 
(Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
Anderson (R.), Prison Acts 1877 and 1865, 12mo 
(Shaw & Son) 7/6 
Bible with Commentary and Revision of Translation. New 
Testament, vol. i., edited by F. C. Cook, 8vo 
(J. Murray) 18/0 
Bible Words for Birthdays, 32mo .........0+00+ (Nimmo) 1/6 
Bulwer (L.), Lucretia, library ed., 8vo........ (Routledge) 7/6 
Carlyle (T.), Early Kings of Norway, 12mo 
(Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
Chambers (W.), Stories of Remarkable Persons, 12mo 
(Chambers) 3/6 
Clinton (H. R.), The War in the Peninsula, and Welling- 
ton’s Campaigns in France and Belgium, cr 8vo (Warne) 3/6 
Coope (W. J.), A Prisoner of War in Russia, 2nd ed., cr 8vo 
(S. Low) 10/6 
Creighton (C.), Contributions to Physiology and Pathology 
SE Te BING, OUD 06600860 0600000600000 + (Macmillan) 9/0 
Culross (J.), John whom Jesus loved, new ed., 12mo 
(Morgan & Scott) 3/6 
Delavoye (M.), Pictorial French Grammar, 3rd ed., 12mo 
(Griffith & Farran) 1/6 


Detective Officer (The), cr 8V0 ..cccesscesess (Chambers) 2/6 
Domville (E. J.), Manual for Hospital Nurses, 3rd ed., 
CE OVD ccccccccccccccscveccococescccseseese (Churchill) 2/6 


Dumas (A.), Twenty Years After, cr 8vo ....(Routledge) 3/6 
Eliot (G.), Works, Adam Bede, vol. i., cabinet ed., 12mo 
(W. Blackwood) 5/0 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, part 28, 4t0........-+. (Black) 7/6 
Foster (M.) and J. N. Langley, Course of Elementary 
Practical oe = ~ cr 8vo a &Co.) 6/0 
Foster (M.), Journal o ysiology, p’ , 8vo 
_ *"” (Macmillan & Co.) 7/6 
Habberton (J.), Helen’s Babies, illustrated, cr Svo 
o (Mullan) 2/6 
History of Margaret Morton, by a Contemporary, 3 vols., 
cr Bio eecceecccecesccecsoos <i ( Chapman & Hall) 31/6 
Ingelow (J.), Fated to be Free, new ed., cr 8vo 
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